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Sing a Song for Sixpence ! 
A Pocketful of Rye... 


Nursery Rhyme. 


It was a Lover and his Lass... 
That o’er the green Corn-field did pass, 
In the Spring time... . 


Between the Acres of the Rye, ... 
These pretty Country folks would lie, 
In the Spring time. 


As You Like It, v. iii. 18. 
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[= 1923 the University of Oxford did me the 
honour to appoint me Ford’s Lecturer in English 
History. The unexpected prolongation of the work 
of the Agricultural Tribunal of Investigation, of 
which I was then a member, made it impossible to 
complete and deliver the lectures at the appointed 
time. ‘They now appear in much the same shape as 
they would then have presented. 

The Appendixes contain material either previ- 
ously unprinted or accessible only in great libraries. 
Of the former class the newest and most significant 
are the few Corn Certificates of the Tudor and 
Jacobean periods now surviving in the Record 
Office. I am indebted fora statistical abstract ofg 
these to the competence of Miss Lilian Redstone. . 
My daughters, Miss Anne and Miss Alice Ashley, 
have supplied me with a metrical English version of 
the jocular twelfth-century attack on Norfolk—a 
version which reproduces, I venture to think, some 
of the spirit of the original. For Map V I have to 
thank the Ministry of Agriculture ; and the drawing 
of rye from Plenck’s Icones I owe to the kindness of 
Professor Wright Smith, King’s Botanist in Scotland. 

The lectures have been written out under circum- 
stances of ill health and remote from collections of 
books. And this must be my excuse if I have been 
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content, here and there—I hope with due acknow- 
ledgement—to use quotations and references at 
second hand. A few passages are also taken from an 
article of mine in the Economic ‘fournal for Septem- 
ber 1921. Notes which are more than references, 
and contain additions to the evidence or arguments 
on particular points, are indicated by letters, and are 
entered on the table of contents. 


WILLIAM ASHLEY. 


CANTERBURY, 
May Day, 1927. 


NOTE. 
The manuscript of this book was completed by the author only 
a few weeks before his death, and he was unable to do more than 
revise a small portion of the proofs. There is, however, no reason 
to suppose that he would have wished to make any changes of 
substance, and therefore, except for a few slight emendations, the 
book remains as it left his hands. 
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N this course of lectures we are going to consider what 

was the grain, or kinds of grain, of which was composed 
the bread of our ancestors in this country of England. The 
question will at first sight, probably, seem a purely anti- 
quarian one, without any large significance. But I shall be 
able to show you, before we have finished, that the subject 
is intimately bound up with some of the most fundamental 
problems of our economic and social history. Did English 
people in the past differ, with respect to the bread they 
ate, from their Continental neighbours? So far as this was 
in fact the case during any period of their history, or over 
any part of their territory, or with regard to any classes of 
the nation, was it due to any peculiarity of climate or soil, 
or to differing historical circumstances, or to differing 
agrarian development? 

I hope you will not be deterred by the limitation of our 
inquiry to just this one part of the far larger subject of the 
standard of living generally. We shall have to traverse so 
large a space of time, to notice such a wide range of evi- 
dence, to glance at so many features of English life from 
a novel point of view, that [ think I can promise you that 
you will not find the road dull. 

Let us begin with some general preliminary observa- 
tions. ‘To-day—it is almost too obvious to say so—the 
bread of our English people is composed of wheat. We are 
all aware how greatly we are dependent for this staple 
article of food upon importation from overseas. We can 
still remember how prolonged and anxious were the deli- 
berations of the British Government during the Great 
War, before it took the strong step of compelling a ‘ dilu- 
tion’ of wheaten bread,? and how unpopular was the 
trifling admixture. If we look back to the records of the 
previous great war, that which ended with Waterloo, we 
discover at once that already, by the end of the eighteenth 
century, wheat had become the almost universal bread 
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corn of the whole people, of all classes and occupations. 
So much was this the case, that when the Berkshire justices 
in 1795 drew up the disastrous resolution which intro- 
duced the allowance system into the administration of 
poor relief—a resolution so universally copied in other 
counties that it became known as the ‘ Speenhamland Act 
of Parliament ’—they took the price of wheaten flour as 
the basis of calculation. The attempts of well-meaning 
philanthropists to persuade working people to content 
themselves with bread of other corn were received with 
indignation, and were totally unsuccessful. 

Wheat had long been the staple bread corn of the 
Mediterranean lands; but, amongst the peoples of North- 
western Europe, England at the end of the eighteenth 
century was certainly exceptional. The bread corn at that 
time of other branches of the Teutonic race—in Germany, 
the Low Countries, and Denmark—was rye for the great 
mass of the people; and so it long continued. And though 
France was already becoming the country of fine wheaten 
bread, it was still rye which predominated in most dis- 
tricts.» For England and the latter part of the eighteenth 
century there is nothing much to help us in the way of 
exact statistics. Yet we may take Arthur Young’s assertion 
that in 1789 nineteen times as much wheat was grown and 
used for bread in England as rye to be a guess approxi- 
mating pretty closely to actual conditions.? 

Rye and wheat were “ winter corn’, as it was commonly 
called, sown in the autumn and reaped in the succeeding 
summer. Summer wheat in the Middle Ages and long 
afterwards was hardly known. On the other hand, barley 
and oats were summer corn; that is to say, they were sown 
in the spring and harvested a few months later; winter 
barley was long as unknown as spring wheat. Barley was 
par excellence, as it was called, the ‘ drink corn’ which sup- 
plied material for the vast quantities of ale which our ances- 
tors consumed; while oats, in most districts where they were 
cultivated, were chiefly made use of as provender for horses. 
Over a great part, and that the most thickly populated 
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of England the essential question for us is the relation in 
acreage and output between wheat and barley. It must 
not, however, be supposed that this was true of the whole 
country. In more humid districts, which for that and 
other reasons, such as poverty of soil, were mainly pastoral, 
with relatively scanty population and growing but little 
winter corn—such as a large part of the west of England— 
barley was the chief grain crop sown and was used for 
bread-making purposes. In the north of England, as in 
Scotland, on the other hand, the largest area under cereal 
cultivation was occupied by oats, which supplied the staple 
cereal food of most of the people—in the shape, not, of 
course, of loaves, but of thin cakes, and in the unbaked: 
form of porridge. The whole place of ‘ porridge’, of moist, 
cereal foods, in history—before it was re-taken, in our 
own days in America, by ‘ breakfast cereals ’—still awaits 
serious investigation. It must not therefore be supposed 
that when we take England as a whole the historical ques- 
tion is one simply between wheat and rye; though for a 
very large part of the country, as we shall see, that was 
undoubtedly true. 

To return to what was said a moment or two ago, by 
the end of the eighteenth century the bread diet of the 
English people was undoubtedly wheat. But how long had 
that been the case? The pamphleteers of the period are 
full of assertions that this was a comparatively recent state 
of affairs; that, not many decades back, people had sub- 
sisted on very different fare. Were these assertions the 
offspring of a genuine living memory, or were they un- 
intentionally biased by a desire to persuade the working 
population to meet the pressure upon food caused by the 
war by resorting to an inferior dietary? I think they were 
a genuine result of well-founded tradition © ; for it may be 
observed that it was not until some sixty years ago that 
any writer of authority ever asserted that wheat has 
been the historical food of the mass of the English people. 
That their bread in early centuries was chiefly of materials 
other than wheat was not only implied, or definitely 
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stated, by careful and cautious economic investigators like 
Eden? and Tooke,3 but also by the general historians. For 
the earlier centuries down to the Norman Conquest it may 
be sufficient to refer to Kemble+ and Lappenberg$ ; while, 
for the period as late as the accession of James II, Macau- 
lay in his famous chapter on the contemporary condition 
of England has declared (writing in 1848) that wheat was 
then ‘ cultivated only on the strongest clay, and consumed 
only by those who were in easy circumstances ’. 

The first important fact I would have you notice is that 
the spread of a wheat diet during the century which pre- 
ceded the Speenhamland Act of Parliament is witnessed 
to by two very significant pieces of evidence which have 
some claim to be called statistical. Agricultural statistics, 
even to-day, are among the least satisfactory of official 
figures. Crop returns are still, and inevitably so, subject 
to elements of doubt. But the early statistician—or ‘ poli- 
tical arithmetician’ as he was then called—suffered under 
the further disability that the one quantity to which most 
other quantities have to be referred for purposes of com- 
parison, viz. the population, had not yet been ascertained. 
The first census was not till 1801. Before that time popu- 
lation had to be estimated on the basis of various returns 
as to taxation, number of houses, and the like. For such 
a purpose as ours, however, it is not necessary to demand 
any great exactitude. The figures I am about to give you 
were the best that able men could produce with the 
material at their disposal; and as they were generally ac- 
cepted by contemporaries we may assume that they were 
not obviously improbable. __ 

Our first step back, then, will be for some thirty years, 
from the Speenhamland resolution in 1795 to 1764. Just 
before the accession of George III there began to appear 
a series of anonymous Tracts on Corn, which attracted 
extraordinary attention and were long cited as authorita- 
tive. Adam Smith refers to the writer as ‘ the ingenious 
and well-informed author of the tracts upon the corn 
trade’. He makes use of one of his calculations to confirm 
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an argument of his own; and though, with the caution of 
a Scotchman and a deductive reasoner, he guards himself 
by remarking that he has ‘no great faith in political arith- 
metic’ and means ‘not to warrant the exactness of .. . 
these computations’, he nevertheless gives them as the 
opinion of a ‘ most judicious and experienced person ’.° 

Wenow know that ‘the unknown but celebrated author’ 
was indeed in a position to be well informed about the 
corn trade. He was Charles Smith, who succeeded his 
father in the ownership of a large milling concern in Essex, 
and married into one of the wealthiest maltster families. 
Charles Smith’s object was to get a trustworthy quanti- 
tative basis for the discussion of national policy with re- 
spect to the corn trade, especially with regard to the 
system of bounties on the export of grain of all kinds which 
had been introduced in 1689. For this purpose he sought 
to ascertain the amount of the home produce of the several 
cereals, the amount of imports and exports, the total 
quantity available in the country, and the relation of these 
data to the population of the period. His crop figures he 
obtained through sources rendered accessible to him by 
his own business connexions. ‘This is implied by what he 
himself tells us: 


‘In order to get at all possible certainty . . . no pains have been 
spared; and from a consideration of the several sorts of grain with 
which the London market is supplied from, and sends to, the 
distant parts of the kingdom, after many inquiries made and con- 
versations held with many who travel into and have lived or live in 
several of the distant counties, particularly the labouring people 
who are best acquainted with the bread they eat.’7 


For imports and exports he uses the official figures; and 
he calculates the population from the number of houses. 


‘Tt is certain that bread made of wheat is become much more 
generally the food of the common people since 1689 than it was 
before that time; but it is still very far from being the food of the 
people in general; and some, who have considered the matter with 
great attention, and are better informed in regard thereto than 
most inquirers generally be, were inclined to think that in the year 
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1764 one-half of the people could not be supposed to feed on such 
bread.’ 

His own investigations led him to think that this was 
distinctly too low a proportion. His figures work out at 
the following percentages: 

Wheat furnished the food of 62:5 per cent. of the popu- 
lation of England and Wales, rye of 14:8 per cent., barley 
of 12:3 per cent., and oats of 10-4 per cent. ;® or—since, 
as we shall see, there was still a mixture of grains in the 
bread of some parts of the country—perhaps we had better 
say those percentages of the bread corn of the whole 
population. This is after carefully deducting the esti- 
mated quantities of the several grains used for other pur- 
poses than for the making of bread; the biggest such use 
being, of course, that of barley for malting and distilling, 
which was, it need hardly be said, its chief employment.4 

If we may rely upon these figures, wheat furnished in 
1764 not much more than three-fifths of the bread corn, 
rye about one-seventh, barley rather over one-eighth, and 
oats about one-tenth. For the moment we may content 
ourselves with this opinion as to the situation as a whole; 
though Smith makes it perfectly clear that conditions dif- 
fered very greatly in different parts of the kingdom. For 
the south-eastern area, stretching from Norwich to the 
Isle of Wight, his calculations make wheat, rye, and barley 
supply respectively 89:3, 8-8, and I-g per cent. of the popu- 
lation. ‘To the south-western counties from Wiltshire on- 
wards he assigns no rye at all, and his figures represent 
wheat as able to supply about three-quarters of the popu- 
lation, and barley about one-quarter. In the West Mid- 
lands he attributes 67-5 per cent. to wheat and rather 
more than 15 per cent. each to barley and rye. In a belt 
of country stretching from Lancashire on the west, dip- 
ping under Yorkshire, and reaching Lincolnshire on the 
east, he makes oats the chief cereal food, accounting for 
about 40 per cent.; he assigns 27 per cent. to wheat and 
gives 16 or 17 per cent. each to rye and barley. In the 
northern counties he finds little barley used for bread, and 
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the proportions of wheat, rye, and oats almost exactly the 
same—some 32 per cent. in each case; whereas in Wales 
the wheat proportion sinks to 11 per cent., and rye and 
barley each constitute more than 40 per cent. 

His geographical divisions are evidently rather arbitrary. 
Moreover, the population in them was, of course, by no 
means equally dense. However, while no great stress can 
be laid upon such figures as they stand, they do make clear ~ 
the striking difference between the several parts of the 
country in 1764; and this we shall return to later.° 

From 1764 and the Tracts on the Corn Trade we will 
take the second large step back—of about seventy years— 
to 1696. The figures I have in mind are those estimated 
by Gregory King, ‘a man’, as Adam Smith says, ‘famous 
for his knowledge in matters of this kind’.9 He gives esti- 
mates for ‘the produce of the arable land in a year of 
moderate plenty’. for each of the grain crops. That for 
wheat is far lower than Charles Smith’s seventy years later 
—14 million bushels as compared with 30 million, while 
that for rye is somewhat higher—ten million bushels in- 
stead of eight. And if from the barley and oats we make 
the same proportionate deductions as Charles Smith did 
for grain not used for bread, we find that of the total 
supply of bread corn from the four cereals, wheat now 
made up only about 38 per cent., while rye furnished 27 per 
cent., barley 19 per cent., and oats about 16 per cent.?° 

The decline of the wheat proportion in the bread of the 
nation as a whole from 95 per cent. (if not 100 per cent.) 
in 1795 to what very competent political arithmeticians 
worked out at some 62 per cent. in 1764 and 38 per cent. 
in 1696, however disposed we may be to allow a margin 
of 5 or even Io per cent. either way, indicates clearly 
enough that a large transition had been taking place. 

The chief explanation, of course, is to be found in the 
agricultural improvements of the period. What was the 
character of these improvements we shall have to notice 
later; it is sufficient to say now that they led to an increase 
in the production of wheat, which was much more marked 
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than that of any other grain; and that this increase took 
the form partly of the substitution of wheat for rye or 
barley on land already under tillage and partly of the 
cultivation of wheat on moors and sheep-runs which had 
never before been brought under the plough. 

Before going farther back to earlier centuries, it may be 
well to supplement the information we have reached as to 
the position of affairs at the end of the eighteenth century, 
and during the hundred years that preceded, by three 
other pieces of evidence. One is furnished by statistics as 
to exports, which, as they were gathered by Government 
officials for the purpose of collecting duties and distribut- 
ing bounties, we may regard as sufficiently accurate; an- 
other is put at our disposal by the business accounts of 
a great estate; while the third is furnished by certain 
returns from the public corn markets. 

During the later years of the seventeenth century and 
down to the seventies of the eighteenth, England was a 
grain-exporting country; and this export trade was stimu- 
lated by the system of bounties, which was introduced in 
1689 and long constituted one of the most outstanding as 
well as most permanent features of national policy. The 
wisdom of this policy was much discussed; especially when, 
in the reign of George III, the country ceased to be 
entirely self-supporting and, in a few years, became, on 
balance, an importing country. And the discussion has 
been renewed by economists of our own time. Fortunately 
it is not necessary now to express any opinion on so large 
an issue. All we need to bear in mind is that, during this 
whole period, with the exception of two years during 
which they were suspended, bounties were paid on the 
exports of each of the four grains—wheat, barley, rye, and 
oats. From the first year of William and Mary to the thir- 
teenth year of George III the bounty on wheat was five 
shillings per quarter, that on rye three shillings and six- 
pence per quarter, so long as the price of the former at 
home did not rise above 48 shillings, and that of the latter 
above 32. 
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It would not be quite safe to rely upon this evidence for 
our purpose, if it were all we had. For it is conceivable 
that a country might grow a particular crop entirely for 
exportation. But we know that was not the case with 
England; both wheat and rye were grown for home con- 
sumption as well as for export during this period; and it 
will be legitimate to use the exports as a rough-and-ready 
index to home consumption, awaiting confirmation from 
other directions before we build upon it. 

Charles Smith and his editor in 1804 have printed the 
figures published by the Customs House, and put them 
together in convenient tables. The summations are not 
always for the same length of period, but they are sufh- 
cient for our purpose. And from these figures it appears 
that the quantity of rye exported in proportion to the 
quantity of wheat progressively increases as we make our 
way backward. 

During the eighteen-year period 1771-88 some 2,000,000 
quarters of wheat were exported, and about 100,000 
quarters of rye. ‘These were, indeed, far from being net 
exports; for early in that period much larger quantities 
were imported of each grain; the actual exports, however, 
of rye were to those of wheat, as will be seen, as about 
one to twenty. 

I cannot readily find the figures for the years 1766-70. 
For the preceding periods the proportions of what are now 
net exports work out as follows: 


Rye. W heat. 
1746-65 : eat 88 
1726-46 : Pen ke. go 
1706-26 : : 22 76 
1697-1706. eae 30) 70 


Doubtless, for an argument which aimed at greater 
exactitude, it would be necessary to ascertain the vicissi- 
tudes of the seasons during each period, and to allow for 
the wars by which trade was variously affected. But for our 
present purpose, which is only to get some general impres- 
sions of the movement, the above proportions are suffi- 


The Holkham Estate II 


ciently accurate. What, indeed, we find for the years 
ending 1765 is not a positive decrease in the exports of 
rye, but a vaster increase in the export of wheat. In fact, 
to judge from the figures given by Smith, the export of 
rye had in itself grown substantially—from an average of 
some 26,000 quarters in the period 1697-1706 to an aver- 
age of 49,000 quarters in the period 1746-65. But, between 
the same periods, the average exports of wheat had risen 
from 61,000 quarters to 357,000 quarters. 

The increasing relative importance of rye as we make our 
way backward through the eighteenth century is also illus- 
trated by certain estate accounts. They are for the years 
1731-6 and relate to the Holkham estate in Norfolk, 
which was afterwards to become so famous as the scene of 
the agricultural improvements effected by the celebrated 
Coke of Holkham, the first Earl of Leicester.t You need 
hardly be reminded that it was in Norfolk that, during the 
second half of the century especially, the system of rota- 
tion of crops was introduced, which became known as the 
Norfolk Course—a policy which had for one of its main 
objectives the production of wheat. By the end of the 
century only trivial quantities of rye were grown in the 
county. 

In the years 1731-6 the situation was very different. 
We have the figures for the sales of grain off the estate. 
Those for barley and malt, which have to be taken to- 
gether, were very much larger than for any other grain. 
They amounted to £1,428. Oats were only sold in one 
year apparently, and then to the extent of £102. But 
wheat and rye were sold to the amounts of £743 and £337 
respectively. As during this period the price of rye was 
only about half that of wheat, the quantity of rye sold 
must have been proportionately much greater, say in the 
relation of six to seven. 

This is confirmed by the figures as to the payment made 
for threshing and dressing several crops. ‘The total amount 
paid for the threshing of rye was about {49 5s., and for 
the threshing of wheat £58 10s. As the piece wages were 
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the same for each grain, viz. 165. a last, the money amounts 
indicate the relation of the quantities. So that on this 
estate, which was afterwards to become the scene of in- 
tensive wheat production, in these early years of the 
eighteenth century the quantity of rye was still not far 
short of that of wheat, the proportion being 46 to 54. 

As throwing some light on the situation forty years 
earlier, in the reign of William and Mary, let us look at 
some market returns which have happened to come down 
to us. A certain John Houghton, an apothecary of Lon- 
don, began in 1692 the publication of a weekly journal— 
we may, perhaps, describe it as the first English agricul- 
tural or trade journal—and with a short intermission he 
continued it until September 1703. The journal, known 
as A Collection of Letters for the Improvement of Husbandry 
and Trade, was afterwards put together in volumes, both 
by Houghton himself and by a subsequent editor. He was 
rewarded by being made a member of the still compara- 
tively young Royal Society, and he puts the letters F.R.S. 
with evident pride after his name. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that he was not the only tradesman to enjoy this 
honour, and that the celebrated remark of Charles II, that 
he wished the Society would elect ‘many more such men’, 
referred not to him but to Captain John Graunt. Graunt, 
whom we may fairly describe as the first serious worker in 
that ‘political arithmetic’ which we now call statistics, 
was scientifically a much more considerable personage 
than Houghton. But we have every reason to be grateful, 
nevertheless, to Houghton for historical material of many 
sorts, which he took considerable trouble to print. Among 
these were returns from the several corn markets in the 
country and the prices of corn.!? 

The number of markets from which he gets returns 
varies, for no apparent reason—probably from the varying 
interest or slackness of Houghton’s correspondents—from 
39 to 64 for the whole period, with an average of rather 
under §2 per year. These all give wheat prices; but the 
remarkable fact is that three out of every four also give 
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rye prices. Rye quotations vary in number from 32 to $0, 
an average of rather under 39. 

The markets from which returns were obtained were 
scattered very thickly over the whole of the Midlands and 
the Eastern counties. They were relatively few in number 
in the Northern counties, the South-western counties, and 
in Wales. The markets, however, which returned only 
wheat prices were a south-western group, consisting of 
Bristol, Taunton, Marlborough, Andover, Southampton, 
Dorchester, Plymouth, and Falmouth ; a small number 
in the South Midlands—Shipston-on-Stour, Banbury, 
Bicester, Tetbury, and Wantage ; and on the east Reigate, 
Canterbury, and St. Ives. From some few markets the rye 
prices drop out during the course of the period. Others, 
however, beginning with wheat only, subsequently add 
rye; so that it is difficult in this evidence to discern any 
particular trend during the twelve years. But the fact that 
from three out of four of the corn markets of England sales 
of rye are regularly reported is surely significant enough 
without pressing unduly the argument as to any particular 
locality. The corn markets of this period, of course, ob- 
tained their supplies from the crops of the surrounding 
district. It follows that the cultivation of rye was by no 
means an exceptional or sporadic thing; that it was culti- 
vated more or less over the greater part of England, and 
that part the most thickly populated. 

We have seen that, according to the best statistical evi- 
dence available, rye, which provided only some § per cent. 
of the bread corn at the end of the eighteenth century, 
provided not far short of 40 per cent. at the end of the 
seventeenth century. But, broadly speaking, in all the 
countries of Western Europe where rye has been the main 
source of bread, and where a transition has been going on, 
though more recently than in England, to a wheat diet, 
that transition has been very gradual. There is a certain 
presumption therefore that, if in England we go backward 
from the year 1700, we shall find a growing proportion of 
rye bread consumption. 


Grain Mixtures vs 


The seventeenth century, if it was not marked by such 
large agricultural reforms as the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century, was, nevertheless, not without witnessing 
large changes in the cultivation of the soil, and especially 
in the bringing of moors and barren lands under the 
plough. We may reasonably expect, as I have said, that 
when we get back to a smaller population and a smaller 
tilled area, the larger in proportion will be the rye crop. 
But, before adducing any definite evidence in confirma- 
tion of this expectation, a very important new element 
must be introduced into the consideration of the problem. 
Hitherto, we have spoken as if bread must be composed 
either exclusively of wheat, or of rye, or of barley, or—in 
the form of cake—of oats. But in actual fact the bread of 
the mass of the people, especially in the country districts 
and in time of scarcity, was often composed of a mixture 
of whatever graim were available. ‘The mixtures were not, 
indeed, limited to what we regard as cereals, but included 
sometimes peas and beans and, in later centuries and in 
certain districts, buckwheat. 

As late as 1770 Arthur Young, in his Six Months’ Tour 
through the North of England,'3 gives, among other bread 
prices, those of loaves composed of wheat and peas, of 
barley and peas, of barley and rye, of oats and barley, and 
of wheat and barley. Instances of this kind were, however, 
probably very rare, except in seasons of dearth. What is 
much more important is the fact, the significance of which 
for the later development of agriculture and in the social 
life of Western Europe has been strangely forgotten, that 
it was a very general practice indeed not simply to mix 
different grains in the form of meal after they had been 
ground at the mill, but to sow two particular grains 
together. 

There are two examples of this practice of the utmost 
importance. One is the sowing together in roughly equal 
proportions of barley and oats; the resultant crop being 
known in the English Middle Ages as “drage’. ‘The same 


practice is even to-day pursued here and there in Somer- 
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set, with the name ‘dredge’. Though, no doubt, in most 
places either farm or market conditions have made it more 
profitable now to plant the two grains separately, the 
practice, where it existed in the Middle Ages and subse- 
quently—it is found even to-day occasionally in Denmark 
—was not without a certain justification. Sir Daniel Hall 
tells us that ‘the mixture of two grains, barley and oats, 
roughly ground or crushed, constitutes admirable dry food 
for either feeding cattle, horses, or pigs’.' 

But the mingling of fodder corns was apparently no- 
thing like so widespread or so enduring as the mixture of 
the bread corns, wheat and rye. This I propose to speak 
of by the name it commonly bore in later English cen- 
turies, viz. ‘maslin’. The word is derived from the late 
Latin mixtilio or Old French mtscelin, which gave rise to 
a score of variations in later centuries and simply meant 
a mixture. Thus, Dr. Johnson in his dictionary defines 
maslin as ‘mixt corn’. 

In the Hebrew book Leviticus, side by side with some 
equally strange prohibitions, is the following: ‘Thou shalt 
not sow thy field with mingled seed.’ '5 Commentators 
are at a loss to explain it. One of the most recent suggests 
that perhaps some magical heathen practice is the real 
object of the prohibition. Hooker, the greatest of Angli- 
can theologians, in the course of an argument against a 
rather far-fetched interpretation of the passage by a Puri- 
tan controversialist, has to confess that ‘its meaning is 
a mystery’.%° I am referring to Hooker, not at all for 
an explanation of the Levitical law, which we scarcely 
need trouble ourselves about, but to call your attention 
to the way he translates it into English. He describes the 
Law as ‘charging the people of God not to sow their fields 
with meslin’. But, whatever some priestly law-giver might 
have thought desirable for the people of Israel, the cultiva- 
tion of maslin was for centuries a regular practice over a 
large part of England. The same thing is true of France, 
where the most common designation of the crop was métail. 

The definition of maslin as “mixt corn’ might seem to 
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authorize its application to other mixtures besides wheat 
and rye. Indeed, ‘the ingenious and learned’ Mr. Harte, 
Canon of Windsor and friend of Pope, whose Essays on 
Husbandry appeared in 1764 and had a great vogue, 
definitely asserts that in the past ‘the yeomen in this 
kingdom mixed both rye and barley with wheat to make 
bread’, and goes on to say that ‘the very name of the 
mixture is now forgotten’; adding in a foot-note: ‘It was 
called maslin bread, quasi miscellane.’ *7 Remark in passing 
that, if the name was unknown in 1764 in the neighbour- 
hood of Windsor, the name was known and the price regu- 
larly quoted in the returns of the Hexham market as late 
as 1841.'8 As to the constituents of the mixture, without 
denying that quite possibly the word was sometimes very 
loosely used, it must be pointed out that much of the 
comparatively modern vagueness on the subject is due 
to ignorance of the prime facts of medieval husbandry. 
Speaking broadly, we may leave out of account (as already 
explained), as not grown to any significant extent, both 
spring wheat and winter barley. The two winter crops 
were wheat and rye, and the spring crops were barley and 
oats, with here and there peas and beans and vetches. If, 
therefore, the mingled seed was sown in late autumn it 
would inevitably be a mixture of wheat and rye—that is 
to say, maslin. If sown in spring, as a ‘ Lent’ crop, it would 
inevitably be barley and oats—that is, drage. So Dr. John- 
son’s definition, which adds to the words ‘mixt corn’ the 
further words ‘as wheat and rye’, must not mislead. There 
is overwhelming evidence for the identification of maslin 
with the mixture of those two grains. But in what pro- 
portions? 

Now, we cannot suppose that our ancestors were scru- 
pulously exact in a matter of this kind; but the general 
impression we get is that maslin was intended to be wheat 
and rye in roughly equal quantities, although the pro- 
portions might vary considerably without any change of 
nomenclature. In an early fourteenth-century anonymous 
English treatise on Husbandry there is an illuminating 
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passage. The author is explaining the yield to be expected 
from various grains and he includes the following signi- 
ficant observation: 

‘Drage of barley and oats should yield six times the seed if 
equally mixed; but if there is more barley than oats it ought to 
yield more, and if there is less barley than oats, less. Similarly, 
“‘ mestilon ” of wheat and rye, if it is equally mixed, should yield 
six times; and if there is more rye than wheat it ought to yield 
more, and if there is more wheat than rye, less.’ 19 


A certain looseness of nonrenclature does not affect the 
general argument; half-and-half is probably true enough 
for the next three centuries. We must not, of course, sup- 
pose that each year the mixture was composed of a certain 
quantity of what was recognized as wheat and a certain 
quantity of what was recognized as rye intentionally mixed 
together. After the mingled seed had once been used, no 
doubt the seed of subsequent years would be furnished 
from the crop of preceding years. 

What would be likely to happen? Respecting the pos- 
sible preponderance after a time of one or other of the 
grains in maslin which had thus been continuously sown 
I am not prepared to say. I suppose, in certain soils, the 
mixture would tend to become more and more of a rye 
character, and in other soils of a wheat character. 

The practice we have described was encouraged by the 
general belief that “it was advantageous to sow the two 
sorts together, from the notion that if either failed there 
would still be the crop of the other’. The policy was one 
which aimed at security. But that ‘accomplished agricul- 
turist’, the Rev. W. L. Rham, whose writings were so 
justly respected in the early part of last century, and from 
whom I have quoted the general belief, is not disposed to 
agree. ‘This’, he goes on to say, ‘was an error. No doubt 
the wheat would have failed on inferior soils, when the 
rye would have thrived, but the reverse was seldom or 
never the case.’ Like other agricultural writers before 
him, he points out the additional disadvantage that ‘rye 
comes to maturity at least a fortnight before the wheat’.2° 
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These observations, however, need not convince us that 
the practice on poor soils was irrational. Under circum- 
stances where such improvement of the soil by marling or 
otherwise—to which we shall return—as to render a wheat 
crop relatively safe, was unknown or impracticable, there 
was some security in growing maslin on lands of inter- 
mediate quality. It must be added that, although maslin 
undoubtedly commonly meant the crop derived from 
mixed seed, yet it was quite a common practice to make 
bread from a mixture of wheat and rye grain after they 
had been separately cultivated; and this also, in some 
parts, was known as maslin bread. Mr. Rham himself 
recommends that, if maslin bread be desired, the two 
grains should be mixed after reaping; and he goes on to 
remark that excellent bread is made of two parts of wheat 
and one of rye ground together. Twenty years before, 
William Cobbett had remarked: ‘ Half rye and half wheat 
make very good bread.’ 

To return, however, to the mixture of seed—the 
Romance word ‘miscelin’ and its score of variants and 
derivatives down to ‘maslin’ was not the only term used 
for such a mixture in England. Here and there, even in 
the nineteenth century, the Teutonic term ‘monkcorn’ 
makes its appearance for the same combination: by a very 
natural but false etymology, it has been supposed in later 
ages to indicate the bread corn used by monks. We shall 
have excellent reason to believe that this was usually the 
very reverse of the case.24 The monks’ table in any im- 
portant convent had pure wheaten bread from a very early 
period: the evidence is superabundant. Monkcorn is a 
corruption of what in the Middle Ages most frequently 
appears as mancorn, and is a purely Teutonic word, repre- 
sented in modern German by Mengcorn. Mancorn, mun- 
corn, or mengcorn is simply mingled grain; man, mun, or 
meng being, of course, the same word as the first syllable 
of mongrel. It is important to bear this identification of 
mancorn with maslin in mind, because, as we shall see, in 
certain districts in England, where separate crops of rye 
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were apparently rare and even the word maslin seldom 
appears, there is abundant evidence of the cultivation of 
*“mancorn’.f 


REFERENCES AND NOTES 
a. ‘Dilution’ of Bread during the Great War. 


The dilution of wheaten bread was recommended in a Minority Memor- 
andum (signed by Mr. Prothero [now Lord Ernle], Mr. [now Sir] Drum- 
mond Fraser, Mrs. Reeves, Mr. Boland, and the present writer) appended 
to the Second Interim Report of the Departmental Committee on Prices 
[1917, Cd. 8483]. The Memorandum urged closer milling, and the ad- 
mixture of Io per cent. of flour milled from maize. The Report was signed 
and presented to the Government on November 15, 1916, but was not 
published till March 23, 1917. Before then, however, ‘ the minority had 
the satisfaction of seeing their recommendations put into operation by 
Lord Devonport, the Food Controller’? [The Times, March 24, 1917]. 


b. The Bread Corn of Neighbouring Countries. 


The situation in the eighteenth century in France is thus summed up 
by Professor Henri Sée, whose knowledge of French economic history is 
both extensive and exact: 

‘ Dans presque toute la France, le froment est presque considéré comme 
une culture de luxe, et c’est le seigle qui prédomine; le froment n’est pré- 
pondérant que dans certaines régions comme le Toulousain, ?Angoumois, 
la zone cétiére de la Bretagne. Dans bien des contrées les terres pauvres 
produisent surtout du blé noir (buckwheat), qui fournit aux paysans leur 
principale nourriture sous forme de galette ou de fourtous; tel est le cas de 
la Bretagne et du Limousin. Dans le Centre et surtout dans le Midi on 
cultive beaucoup de mais. Quant a lorge et 4 lavoine, ce sont des pro- 
ductions relativement secondaires. Le méteil (maslin) ou mesléard (mélange 
de froment et de seigle, de froment ou de seigle et d’avoine) apparait assez 
souvent.’ Esquisse dune histoire du régime agraire en Europe (1921), p. 39. 
From his more recent work, La Vie économique dela France sous la monar- 
chie censitaire (1927), p. 21, we learn that it was not till the Restoration 
that the wheat area began to catch up with and surpass that of rye. 

And yet France was famous for its fine wheat bread long before. In 
Honghton’s Collection of Letters, under January 16, 1683, is ‘An Account 
of Bread, from the learned John Evelyn, Esquire, entitled Panificium or 
the several manners of making bread in France, where, by universal con- 
sent, the best bread in the world is eaten’, This was already entirely 
wheaten; ‘ the bread that is made of any other grain than wheat, be it 
Rye, Barley, Oats, Peas, or Vetches (with which the poor sort make or 
mingle their bread) is not to be accounted ’—by people of Evelyn’s class. 
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Even the middle classes—if we may rely upon the careful work of de 
Calonne, La Vie agricole sous Pancien régime dans le Nord de France (ed. 3, 
1887, p..214)—seldom enjoyed pure wheat bread: ‘ Peu de familles s’ac- 
cordent le luxe du pain de farine de froment. La farine de méteil—tiers 
froment et deux tiers seigle—est la plus usitée dans la classe moyenne; le 
pauvre se contente de farine de seigle ou d’orge. Si la misére des temps 
impose parfois la farine d’avoine, elle s’emploie plutét sous forme de 
bouillie, 4 la méthode anglaise, que sous forme de pate.’ 

In Germany, as late as 1883 (according to von der Goltz, Betriebslebre, 
Pp. 49), rye occupied still three times as large a proportion of the cereal 
area as wheat, and one and a half times as large as oats, the other most 
widely diffused crop. In the Prussian state, including of course a much 
larger proportion of the sandy plain of North Germany, the figures for 
1907 in 100 hectares were: 


Rye . : y ; : . u47,014 
Wheat 4 mien 7453 1g 846 
ummer, 2,393 
Barley... =. Ve ; 5 ‘ » 293230 
Oatsiat: j : : : e 20,243 
Menggetreide (i.e. Maslin) . . . - 95104 
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The relation between relative crops and relative consumption as bread 
cannot of course be very close at so late a period as this. We have to take 
into account imports on the one side, and use for other than bread-making 
purposes on the other, e.g. in distilling and as fodder. Fortunately, for 
a period ending 1872, some figures are available as to the quantities of rye 
and wheat subject to the then existing Meal Tax in Prussian towns, and 
used as breadstuffs. The meal so taxed was doubtless baked chiefly in the 
towns themselves; i.e. the figures apply to the urban population, although 
it was with them, everywhere in Western Europe, that the consumption of 
wheaten bread on a large scale began. And the figures show that between 
1856 and 1872 the proportions of rye and wheat in bread-consumption 
varied slightly around 70 for rye and 30 for wheat: Apelt, Consumption der 
wichtigsten Kulturlander (1899), pp. 22, 29. It must not, indeed, be sup- 
posed that even ‘rye bread’ was always made exclusively of rye meal. 
A noticeable percentage of wheaten flour—according to one authority 
20 per cent.—is commonly added to-day in the making of ‘ black bread ’. 

In Belgium, as in Denmark, the relation at present between crops and 
consumption of bread is affected very greatly by the employment of rye 
in its green state as food for stock, especially for pigs. This, as is noticed in 
the text, was already taking place in southern England in the second half 
of the eighteenth century; but in Belgium, as in Denmark, it is a pheno- 
menon chiefly of the last fifty years. When the once well-known publicist, 
Emile de Laveleye, made his report en Belgian agriculture in 1878, rye 
was ‘ the foundation of the food of the Flemish population ’, 
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The Board of Agriculture established by Pitt in 1793, with Sir John 
Sinclair as President and Arthur Young as Secretary, was abolished in 1822. 
But it got together, in its earlier years, a great mass of agricultural informa- 
tion, in a series of county Reports or General Reviews, which even yet have 
been very inadequately utilized by economic historians. They were fur- 
nished by such presumed practical experts in each area as the Board could 
induce to undertake the necessary surveys, and they are therefore of varying 
degrees of value. An agricultural reformer and author, William Marshall, 
a bitter critic of Arthur Young and the Board, soon proceeded (1808-17) 
to show how much more systematically he could have arranged the 
material, in a series of volumes entitled a Review and Complete Abstract 
of the Reports of the Board of Agriculture, for the Northern, Western, 
Eastern, Midland, and Southern and Peninsular ‘ Departments’ of Eng- 
land respectively. 

From these Reports, whether examined in the originals or in Marshall’s 
abstracts, it is abundantly clear that, by that time, rye was little grown, 
and that where it was still cultivated it was cut green and used as spring 
fodder for sheep (e.g. in Nottinghamshire, Surrey, and Kent). But here 
and there we come across expressions of the opinion that, not so long ago, 
it had been grown much more largely, and that it had been more largely 
used for human food. Thus we are told of rye in Bedfordshire, in the 
1808 Report by Bachelor: ‘ the quantity of this corn which is grown in 
Bedfordshire is much decreased of late years ’; and of rye in Herefordshire, 
in the 1805 Report by Duncumb, that while ‘ with an equal proportion 
of wheat it constituted the bread corn used in religious houses before their 
suppression, it is now sown but sparingly ’. 

Some time before the Board was established Arthur Young had com- 
menced the publication of the Annals of Agriculture which finally ran to 
forty-five volumes. In the volume (xxv) for 1796 an arresting popular 
saying is reported: ‘in Nottinghamshire opulent farmers consume one- 
third wheat, one-third rye, and one-third barley; but their labourers do 
not relish it, and have lost their rye teeth, as they express it.’ 

In a pamphlet, showing generous sympathies and much knowledge, by 
a Berkshire rector, the Rev. Davies Davies, The Case of Labourers in 
Husbandry, 1795, the connexion of diet with the progress of agricultural 
practice is clearly brought out: ‘ where land had not been so highly im- 
proved as to produce much wheat, barley, oatmeal or maslin bread were 
still in common use’ (as referred to by Hammond, The Village Labourer, 
p. 126). Maslin was a mixture of rye and wheat; and, as will be seen later, 
played a large part in the history of European diet. 

In his Estimate, once so famous, Chalmers, writing in 1782, explained 
that not only had the population greatly increased since 1754, but ‘ many 
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consumers who, in less opulent times, eat rye meal and oatmeal, now eat 
flour of wheat ’. 

In Cornwall, around Penzance, barley bread was ‘ the common food in 
my boyhood’ of William Lovett the Radical, born in 1800 (Life, i. 13. 
I owe this reference to Mrs. Hammond), with this curious exception, ‘that 
the fishermen mostly took a wheaten loaf to sea with them’. But the 
general use by the poorer classes in the south-western counties of barley, 
often mixed with beans, was apparently a living tradition near the Sussex 
border, at Selborne as late as 1778, if we may judge from Gilbert White. 
In Letter LXXIX of his Natural History of Selborne he gives, as one of the 
possible reasons for the disappearance of forms of leprosy—a disappearance 
which had not been completed till his own time— the plenty of good 
wheaten bread that now is found among all ranks of people in the south, 
instead of that miserable sort which used in old days to be made of barley 
or beans’. 

An authoritative witness to the tradition in another part of the country 
is Thomas Percival, Observations on the State of Population in Manchester, 
1774 (Works, 1807, iv. 44): ‘ The lower class of people in this country 
formerly lived upon thé coarsest food. Wheat a hundred years ago was 
almost unknown to them, and so lately has it been cultivated in Lancashire 
that it has scarcely yet acquired ae name of corn which in general is 
applied only to barley, oats, and rye.’ 

The tradition survived to a much later date in certain counties. Thus 
evidence was given before the Select Commuttee on Labourers’ Wages of 1824 
(p. 22) that in Hampshire the food of the people was by that time mainly 
coarse wheat bread, but that they used to eat more barley. Before the 
Select Committee on Agriculture (1833) it was reported that barley, within 
witnesses’ memory, was almost universal in Cornwall but was now little 
used. A witness from Surrey declared that the country folk of that county 
ate rye and barley mixtures as late as 1757. The agricultural population 
of Cheshire still in 1833 lived on barley, muncorn (like maslin a combina- 
tion of wheat and rye, to which we shall return), and oatcake. I owe these 
references to Dr, Clapham. 

As late as Holt’s Survey of the Agriculture of Lancashire, 1794, oatcake 
was the common food of that county. An aged Lancashire weaver told 
Schulze-Gaevernitz (Cotton Trade, Eng. trans., 1895, p. 200) that ‘in the 
’20s in which his youth had fallen the customary nourishment of his native 
place was oat cakes and potatoes. He had only seen the first piece of 
wheaten bread when he had wandered from the north of Lancashire to 
the environs of Manchester.’ 


2. Eden, State of the Poor (1797); 1. 19, 117. 

3. Tooke, History of Pri ices, 1. 23. 

4. Kemble, Saxons in England, i. 315 n. 

5. Lappenberg, History of England under the Anglo-Saxon Kings, trans. 
Thorpe; London, 1845, p. 358. 
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6. Wealth of Nations, Bk. IV, ch. v (ed. Rogers, ii. 80, 111-12), Of the 
Tracts on the Corn-Trade and Corn-Laws, by Charles Smith, Esq., I have 
used the ‘new edition’ of 1804, ‘with some account of the Life of 
Mr. Smith’. 

7. Lfacts, Dp. 105. 

8. Ibid., p. 208. ‘Say the whole number is 6,000,000, and that of those _ 
who eat 

Wheat is 3,750,000 
Barley ,, 739,000 
Rye  ,, 888,000 
Oats ,* 623,000, 


d. Grain used for Purposes other than Bread-making. 


Smith gives a series of tables showing what in his judgment there was 
‘reason to suppose’ was expended of the several grains ‘in other uses’, 
‘ besides that which is made into bread’; pp. 161 seg. Putting the relevant 
particulars together, his estimates are as follows: 


Wheat: Bread : : : , . Ors. 3,750,000 
Distilled and made starch ‘ ps 90,000 
Rye: Bread : ; : : 2 1952 © AOE B0O. 
Tanners and hogs . i : ee 31,000 
Barley: Bread ‘ ; 5 : 2 Cyctrei6aas 4 
Malt . : : : ; . "yn 3,900 o00- 
Hogs and other purposes : 5 oe tiptoe 
Oats: Bread ‘ : : : oe 701225 
Horses and other purposes. vers rages 


These figures for oats are on p. 164. On p. 162 the phrase used is 
‘ horses, soup, &c.’—‘ soup ’, I suppose, means porridge. 


. Charles Smiths District Estimates. 


As the Corn Tracts are not readily accessible except in great libraries, it 
may be well to reproduce the estimates, given in a table on p. 208, on 
which the percentages in the text are based. 

Part I. London, with Middlesex and Southwark, Essex, Kent, Surrey, 
Sussex, Hants, Berkshire, Buckingham, Hertford, Bedford, Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, Suffolk, Norfolk. 

Part II. Wilts., Somerset, Dorset, Devon, Cornwall. 

Part III. Monmouth, Gloucester, Oxford, Hereford, Worcester, War- 
wick, Northampton, Salop, Stafford, Leicester, Rutland. 

Part IV. Cheshire, Derby, Nottingham, Lincoln, Lancashire. 

Part V. York, Westmorland, Durham, Cumberland, Northumber- 
land. 

Part VI. Wales. 


District Estimates, 1764 26 
ie No. of What Number in the whole eat 
| No. of | Souls, six 
Part. | Houses. to each. Wheat. Barley. Rye. Oats. 
I 348,187 | 2,089,122 | 1,866,405 36,741 185,976 == 
Il 150,689 904,134 682,815 | 221,319 == == 
HI | 170,746 | 1,024,476 | 691,258 | 159,136 | 156,237 17,845 
DV Gle22,02'5 738,150 200,339 | 128,621 118,795 290,395 
Vv 148,760 892,560 | 283,996 37,196 285,382 285,986 
VI e A57°75 2.70450 295344 | 127,585 113,521 er 
| 986,482 | 5,918,892 | 357545157 | 710,598 | 859,911 | 594,226 


9. Wealth of Nations, Bk. I, ch. xi (ed. Rogers, i. 20/). 

10. King’s figures are cited here as reproduced in Davenant’s Essay 
upon the Balance of Trade, in Works (ed. Whitworth, 1771), ii. 198, 217. 

11. This is one of the valuable documents printed by Mr. A. G. L. 
Rogers in his edition (1902) of the concluding portions of his father’s 
History of Agriculture and Prices, and will be found in vol. vii, pt. ii, 
pp. 636-704. For the totals in the text the lecturer is responsible. 

12. They were reprinted by Thorold Rogers, 4. and P. vi. 101-98. On 
Houghton generally, see ibid. v. 22, 236. 

14. 0.1423. 

14. Sir Daniel Hall, 4 Pilgrimage of British Farming (1913), p. 23. 

15. Leviticus xix. 19. 

16. Lcclestastical Polity (Everyman edition, i. 379). 

17. Cited by Young, Farmers’ Letters (3rd ed., 1771), i. 207. 

18. According to the editor (T. Hudson Turner) of the Roxburghe Club 
volume for 1841, Manners and Household Expenses of England 1n the Thtr- 
teenth and Fifteenth Centurtes, Introd., p. xxxvi. 

19. Walter of Henley, ed. Lamond (1890), p. 71. 

20. Rham, Dictionary of the Farm, s.v. Rye. Rham’s Dictionary was 
originally compiled from his articles in the Penny Cyclopaedia. I have used 
the enlarged edition of 1853 by Raynbird. 

21. The derivation from monk is given confidently by Duncumb, 
General View of the Agriculture of the County of Hereford (1805). Marshall 
gives the true etymology in a note on Duncumb in his Review of Reports 
to the Board of Agriculture for the Western Department (1810). 


f. Additional Indications : Eighteenth Century. 


1770. Arthur Young, in his Six Months’ Tour through the North of 
England (iv. 230 seq.) 255), gives yield, &c., of rye for 30 out of the 77 
places for which he took observations; and a like number of cases where 
rye had a regular place in a rotation. But the amount grown in this part 
of England he estimates as only one-tenth of that of wheat (bid. iv. 344). 
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That it was in part still used for bread-making purposes, alone or mixed 
with other grain, is indicated by his list of bread prices (ibid. iv. 423). 

1767. In his Six Weeks? Tour through the Southern Counties (31d ed., 
1772, pp. 34-5) there are one or two references to rye being grown, even 
on newly improved land; but there is no indication of any mixture of rye 
with wheat in the list of bread prices (p. 323); where grown therefore it 
was doubtless as green fodder for sheep. 

1748. Peter Kalm, a Swedish botanist, sent abroad by the Royal Swedish 
Academy of Science, spent six months in England in 1748, waiting for 
a ship to take him to America. He carefully inspected the rural economy 
of the parts of Kent, Essex, and Hertfordshire adjacent to London. In 
Hertfordshire he learned that such rye as was grown was ‘ sown in the 
autumn to be used the following spring, in April, as food for sheep after 
they have first eaten up the turnips on the turnip land. The sheep are 
then turned on to the rye-gratten to gratten on it till it becomes so short 
that they can find no more to eat.’ In Essex, opposite Gravesend, he found 
‘ nearly as many rye as wheat fields’; ‘ but the principal reason why they 
sow it is that they carry it to London, where they sell it to merchants who 
ship great quantities of it abroad’. But, though this was the principal 
reason, it was not the only reason. His informants told him that ‘ no others 
but poor people use it for bread’: how large a part of the population they 
conceived these ‘ poor people’ to be there is no indication. 

Though ‘ rye was in Kent scarce enough’ it was grown in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gravesend, ‘ by some who partly sell it, partly use it to mix 
with wheat to grind and make bread of it’. It would seem evident that 
the transition was at this time taking place, in parts of England, which has 
in our own day been taking place on a larger scale in Denmark—from rye 
as a bread corn to rye as green fodder. 

See Kalm’s Visit to England, trans. Joseph Lucas (1892), pp. 230, 359, 


365, 415. 
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pee the seventeenth century there is a great deal of 

varied information with regard to bread-consumption 
and crop-growing. Much of it is so fragmentary, and re- 
lates so largely to particular occasions, that it is difficult 
to work it all into a general picture; although it may be 
useful in confirming impressions derived from larger and 
more continuous bodies of evidence. I propose, therefore, 
to concentrate your attention first on three pieces of evi- 
dence which are not narrowly local. 

The first is that furnished by the Justices’ Assessments. 
You know that by the great Statute of Elizabeth (5 Eliza- 
beth, cap. 4) the Justices were instructed to assess the 
wages to be paid to all kinds of agricultural labourers. You 
are probably aware that, in late years, so large a number 
of such assessments have been found scattered over the 
whole period from the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign to well 
into the eighteenth century, that it has become evident 
that the policy of the statute was carried out much more con- 
tinuously and systematically than had been supposed. Iam 
not now going to discuss the significance of this action; for 
that I must refer you to Mr. Tawney and other writers. 

The particular circumstances to which I want to call 
your attention is that such assessments as have come down 
to us very commonly contain the rates to be paid “for 
reaping an acre of wheat or rye’, and ‘for threshing a 
quarter of wheat or rye’. 

Now, prescribed rates for reaping and threshing go back 
far beyond the Statute of Elizabeth. They are found in 
the earliest Ordinances and Statutes of Labourers after the 
Black Death in 1349. It might therefore be argued that 
in these assessments the word ‘rye’ was added to ‘wheat’ 
simply as a matter of routine. But you may remember 
that the accounts of Holkham estate in 1731-6 indicated 
that there, at any rate, the expenditure for threshing both 
rye and wheat formed a considerable item in the annual 
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budget. And even if we could suppose that an official 
document, such as a Justices’ Assessment, would continue 
blindly to follow an ancient precedent without any atten- 
tion to changes in practice, this blindness to contemporary 
conditions was not likely to be characteristic of the treatises 
of practical men, who were solely interested in making 
the land pay. Yet in such treatises we find just the same 
association of rye with wheat when they come to give 
particulars as to the cost of labour. One may point, for 
instance, to the statement ‘of the cost of reaping and 
binding wheat or rye and threshing or winnowing wheat 
or rye’ in Laurence’s Duty of a Steward (1727), and in 
Mortimer’s Art of Husbandry (about 1707). We are told 
that ‘Mortimer was a man of business in London before 
he turned farmer, and he appears to us to be one of the 
first to import the accurate and careful ways of a merchant 
into agriculture. As he farmed in Essex the prices are, of 
course, those of the south of England.’ ? 

These examples may, perhaps, justify our believing that, 
when prescribed rates for rye appear in the Justices’ 
Assessments, they had some general importance. Rates for 
reaping and threshing rye as well as wheat are found, going 
backward in date, in the Northamptonshire Assessment in 
1667, inthe Essex Assessments for 1661 and 1651, and in the 
Gloucestershire Assessments for 1655 and 1632; and there 
are probably other instances, on which for the moment 
I cannot lay my hands. ‘The Civil War, apparently, had 
no effect on ordinary rural life; although we may note 
that, in Gloucestershire, the payment for threshing a 
quarter of wheat or rye was raised in 1655, ‘since these 
troubles’, from Is. 4d. to 15. 6d.? 

Such assessments, it need hardly be said, though we may 
suppose them to have practical importance in farming life, 
do not prove that rye was more important than wheat, or 
even as important. What they do indicate is that the 
cultivation of rye was not at all an exceptional thing; that 
it was a matter about which farmers generally were likely 
to interest themselves. 
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In Northamptonshire, indeed, there is curious inversion 
in the order of the grains. The rates are ‘ for reaping an 
acre of wheat or rye 2s., for threshing a quarter of rye or 
wheat ts.’ This, of course, may be a mere slip of the pen; 
but it does look as if the threshing of rye was more present 
to the mind of the official who drew up the list at this date 
and in this county than the threshing of wheat. This may 
be remembered later when we come to some other and 
more convincing evidence with respect to Northampton- 
shire. 

The second body of evidence to be considered is that 
furnished by treatises dealing with agricultural improve- 
ment. It is remarkable how many books of this kind came 
from the press from about 1620 onward. And what one 
sees at once is that they certainly do not lay the same over- 
whelming stress upon the production of wheat as writers 
like Arthur Young or Marshall, a century later. They fre- 
quently assumes no doubt, that the most profitable grain 
to grow on suitable land is wheat, but they evidently 
address themselves to a farming population which was very 
familiar with the cultivation both of rye and of maslin, 
and had one or the other of these crops present in their 
thoughts as alternatives to wheat. 

What they are concerned with is not so much the growth 
of better crops on the land already cultivated, as the bring- 
ing under the plough of land not yet cultivated—moor- 
land, moorish land, and the like. They usually recommend 
some variety of what is sometimes known as ‘Convertible 
Husbandry’. That is not the Norfolk rotation, which 
never leaves the ground unoccupied, but a long course or 
sequence of several crops ending with one or, more com- 
monly, several years of grass. To this literary class, whom 
we may speak of, using a term constantly on their lips, as 
‘the English Improvers’, may be joined well-known 
‘natural histories’ of particular counties. 

We may start with the latter, because they are of a 
somewhat later date. The best known of them was Robert 


Plot’s (1640-96) Natural History of Staffordshire (1686) 
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and his Natural History of Oxfordshire (1677). ‘Take first 
Plot’s Staffordshire in a passage like the following: 


‘ The northern part of Staffordshire comes not much behind the 
south (now of late years) in the production of corn, for, though the 
land employed for tillage, for the most part, indeed, be naturally 
but mean, yet where the industry of the husbandman has anything 
showed itself in marling, liming, or mingling lime with ess, . . . it 
produces corn of all sorts (according to the condition of the ground) 
plentifully enough. The black, moorish and gouty grounds of the 
moorland with the best helps are fit, indeed, only for oats and 
barley; but the arable lands about Marchington, Draycot-in-the- 
Clay, Rolleston, Horninglow, and some other towns (villages) 
about Needwood are of so rich a clay that they produce as good 
Hard Corn (that is, wheat and rye), peas, beans, &c., as any in the 
south.’ 3 


The appearance in England of this conception of ‘hard 
corn’, which was the basis of the whole taxation system 
of contemporary Denmark, is very curious.+ 

It is true that, speaking of a district in the most 
‘northerly moorlands’, Plot says that there a kind of red 
oats is grown ‘of which they make the best oaten bread 
in that country’. And elsewhere he speaks of buckwheat 
as ‘sown alone or mixed with other corn’; and states that 
‘it serveth among the meaner sort for the making of 
bread’.5 But most commonly it is rye or muncorn which 
he regards as the alternative to wheat and more profitable 
on particular soils.& 

In his Oxfordshire a few years earlier (1677) he tells us 
that ‘in most places where their land is cast into three 
fields, it lies fallow in course every third year and is sown 
but two—the first with wheat, if the land be good, but if 
mean with miscellan, and the other with barley or pulse’.® 
Again and again he says of particular soils, ‘It is good for 
wheat or miscellan’.? 

I hope you will not think I am playing fast and loose 
with chronology, if I include in this ‘Natural History’ 
group a volume of a distinctly later date, viz. the Natural 


History of Northamptonshire by John Morton, a beneficed 
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clergyman in the county but also a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. It was published, indeed, as late as 1712; but it 
has so systematic a classification of soils and of the crops 
suitable that I cannot resist the temptation to quote it in 
this place: 


“For the Clayland Wheat and Beans .. . are the proper grains. 
Of our Woodland: of grain it agrees the best with Wheat. As the 
Chiseley Land... is ofan intermediate nature, between the Redish 
Sandy Land and the Blackish Clay Land . . . it seems to be pecu- 
liarly fitted for Maslin, which is a mixture of Wheat and Rye. 
Barley, Rye and Pease are the best and surest crops of the Redland. 
Rye is a grain that thrives exceedingly well in the Sandy soil, such 
as our Redland or Ryeland is; for ’tis called indifferently Redland 
or Ryeland, by reason of its fitness for that sort of grain... . We 
never so much as think of sowing it on the Clayland.’ 


You will recall the date of writing, 1712. 


‘ The Stoney or Kealey Soil is of all the barest or least fertile. ... 
The crops of Rye« . . ripen as early or earlier on this than on any 
other sort of land. The Stoney Redland . . . succeeds with nothing 
so well as Rye.’ 


And our author generalizes about the country as a whole 
in a way we shall do well to bear in mind when we begin 
to think of soil maps: 


‘The lower part of the country is not all of one kind of soil; 
neither is that of the middle or of the upper part of it uniform and 
alike. ... There is no where to be found any very large parcel, 
lying together uninterrupted, of one and the same sort of soil. . . . 

‘Few of the Lordships of the middle part of the county are 
entirely of one sort of soil. Some of them have about one half of 
a clayey or denser sort; the other half of a sandy or looser kind. 
Some of them, in each of their three Fields, for that is the ordinary 
way of dividing the Open-field Lordships here, have a parcel of the 
latter; which they usually call their Rye-hill, from its elevated site 
and its fitness for that sort of grain. Nay, in some of our Fields, and 
particularly that at Cold Higham, I have taken notice of a single 
Land of no great length, at one end of which was sowed Wheat, at 
the other Rye, and in the Middle a Miscellane or Maslin of both; 
on account of the diversity of the soil. In this variegated state is 
our soil, for a great part of the county.’ § 
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Would that we had equally explicit information about 
other counties! 

But now I hasten back to the seventeenth century, and 
to the agricultural writers by profession—the Improvers 
—whom we have left waiting. The two whose writings 
were most popular in their time, and whose books passed 
through most editions, were Blith and Markham.? Take 
the later of them, Blith. His book, The English Improver, 
appeared first in 1649, and is ens concerned with the 
proper sequence of crops and the precise stage at which 
the land should be laid down to grass for a few years. His 
main contentions are that the land should not be cropped 
for too many years; that it should be properly manured; 
and that the grass should follow upon what he calls in one 
place “wheat, rye, or meslin stubble’, and in another place, 
by a significant i inversion, rye or wheat stubble’. Blith is 
said to Have been a yeoman’s son in Yorkshire, and to have 
served in the army of Cromwell. No doubt he knocked 
about the country a good deal and kept his eyes and 
ears open. 

Markham wrote considerably earlier (1629); but new 
editions of his Farewell to Husbandry appeared well into 
the second half of the century. In a sequence or course 
occupying ten or eleven years, whereof three to four years 
were spent in ‘lying at rest for grass’, he recommends, in 
the case of certain soils, two years of wheat or rye, and 
in the case of certain other soils three years of wheat or 
rye. In the case of certain barren sands he dissuades the 
farmer from any attempt to sow wheat; but argues that, 
if the land is ploughed thrice, marled, limed, and manured, 
it will have ‘strength to bear rye, which it will do very 
plenteously’. For another variety of barren sand, the seed 
that is fittest, he tells us, is “the best rye or the best mas- 
line, which is rye and wheat equally mixed together; or if 
there be two parts rye and but one wheat, the seed will 
be so much the more certain and more holding’. 

The history of cropping sequences or rotations in Eng- 
land has been very little investigated. We are apt in our 
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historical retrospects to jump directly from the medieval 
three-field system, with its one year of fallow, to the Nor- 
folk four-course rotation and its variants, which avoided 
fallow altogether. And doubtless there was often, in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, following upon the 
enclosures, a sudden transition from a broken-down three- 
field rotation, with triennial fallow, to the standard and 
fashionable four-course. It will, however, be seen that if 
Markham’s advice were followed, as probably it was by 
a good many farmers, a ten- to twelve-year sequence 
would be adopted, including three or four years of grass. 
If so, some districts in England must, perhaps for a cen- 
tury, have had something like the Koppelwirtschaft of 
Germany, or ‘the long rotation’, as I have elsewhere 
named it, of Denmark.'© 

Finally, here are two examples, one from Yorkshire, the 
other from Northamptonshire, of what one may perhaps 
call the social allocation of the bread-stuffs. The first is 
from the Farming Book, published by the Camden Society, 
of Henry Best, a Yorkshire squire writing in 1641. His 
property was in the East Riding, and consisted of a 
manorial demesne farmed by himself and of ‘bovates’ of 
land in the occupation of tenants. What he has to tell us 
is of his own farming. ™ 

In the fortnight before Christmas he sold the following 
kinds of grain at the following prices per quarter: 


Oats : : : ; Laas 
Best Barley. : : aT 225. 
Clean Rye ; : : Ae 2765-60. 
Dodd Red Maslin. : ses2055 6d; 
Clean Dodd Red Wheat . 4305: 


Apparently he had no Best White Wheat to sell: its 
sale price then was 455. 

But part of the grain he kept back ‘for the house use’, 
and sent to the local mill to be ground, at intervals 
throughout the year: 

For brown bread: rye, pease and barley in equal quantities in 
winter; in summer less barley.h 
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For the folks’ puddings: barley. 

For our bread and for the folks’ piecrusts: maslin. 

For our own pies: best wheat. 

So much for his own family and farm servants. He adds 
this, however, with respect to the ‘poor folks’ around— 
presumably small customary farmers and cotters: “Poor 
folks put usually a peck of peas to a bushell of rye’, i.e. eat 
a bread which is four-fifths rye, one-fifth peas. Some, in- 
deed, rise to maslin, instead of unmitigated rye; but then 
they add not a fourth, but an equal quantity, of peas. 

Best was apparently in the habit of sending wheat, rye, 
and maslin to the neighbouring towns; and he gives an 
interesting account of the grain most favoured in each 
market. The Beverley bakers did not think dodd red wheat 
good enough for their‘ white bread’; but sometimes bought 
it for ‘mixing with rye and making of rye bread’—which 
indicates that there was still some sale of ‘rye bread’ among 
the townspeople of Beverley. On the other hand dodd red 
wheat found a good ultimate market at Newcastle and 
Sunderland, reaching these places by way of Bridlington. 

From the records of the Newcastle Merchant Adven- 
turers’ Company for this period, which have also been 
published by the Surtees Society, it is evident that there 
was an active trade in rye carried on at Newcastle; and 
many are the references to the vigilance displayed by this 
close corporation that none of the profits of intermediaries 
should be taken out of their hands by millers or bakers 
dealing directly with ‘importers’. An order of 1649 ‘for 
regulating the Company for sale or taking up of rye out 
of ships’ lays down that ‘every importer shall take his turn 
by standing at the plank’s end, by himself or servant, his 
day about’; and again ‘that no man sell at the plank’s end 
under the rate agreed upon and set by the major part of 
the loaders’. 

That the quantities dealt in were considerable we may 
conclude from the instance of one Brother of the company 
who in 1648 ‘coloured’ another man’s goods, i.e. allowed 
them to be sold under his name. It was ‘a parcel of rye’ 
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amounting to 25 lasts, of the value of £365. And we may 
conjecture with some probability that the bakers of New- 
castle were in the habit of serving the poorer classes of 
that city with ‘rye bread’, and like the bakers of Beverley 
made it more palatable and less dark by the addition of 
some of Mr. Henry Best’s dodd red wheat.?? 

The other illustration of social allotment we may notice 
is of a curious character. Its lesson is rather inferential 
than explicit, but it looks fairly conclusive. I happen to 
have learnt of a fragmentary manuscript, apparently be- 
longing to a Grain Book, written under the orders of Lady 
Penelope Spencer when in charge of the Spencer house- 
hold at the great house of Althorp in Northamptonshire.'3 
This records, week by week, the amount of wheat and rye 
issued to the baker for the making of bread for the house- 
hold, and of barley to the brewer for the making of malt 
and beer, together with some smaller quantities of barley 
for the poultry and the ducks. Now, the striking thing is 
that for part of the year both rye and wheat were given 
out to the baker; most weeks in equal quantities—four 
strikes, that is, bushels, of each; though in some weeks the 
wheat is only two-thirds the amount of rye, viz. six rye, 
four wheat. For another part of the year, in 1632 from 
June 14th to October 18th, practically no wheat appears. 
During this same period, however, no oats are given out 
for the coach horses, for ‘Mr. Richard Spencer’s horses’, 
or for ‘the horses of strangers’. ‘That is to say, during the 
time when the family were in residence and were enter- 
taining guests of the same social rank, wheaten bread was 
baked, although even then more rye bread (possibly to 
some extent bread of mixed grain, wheat and rye) was 
provided for most of the servants. After the gentry had 
left the house, evidently nothing but rye bread was baked. 
I presume the wheat and rye were brought in from the 
Spencer estates in Northampton or elsewhere. We are 
now, perhaps, better able to appreciate the significance of 
the position of rye in the Justices’ wage assessment for the 
county of Northampton some four decades later. 
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The centuries cannot be kept in water-tight compart- 
ments; and now, to complete our inquiry into the first 
two Stuart reigns, we have to go back and include a good 
deal of the Tudor period with which, in governmental 
policy at any rate, the early Stuart government had all its 
main administrative principles in common. 

In English legislative and executive measures with re- 
spect to corn, rye and wheat were always closely associated. 
We have seen that this was the case with the legislation 
of the Revolution government introducing the system of 
export bounties; and the statistics with regard to corn 
exports have shown us that the word ‘rye’ is not inserted 
in the statutes from mere routine. ‘They point to a sub- 
stantial fact, namely, that a considerable quantity of rye 
was actually exported during the period within which the 
Acts operated. The same association of rye with wheat is 
found in all the earlier phases of national trade policy, 
whether exports or imports were freely permitted, or per- 
mitted under licence, or prohibited, or subject to duty— 
and this from the thirteenth century onward. 

We have as yet no Custom House figures to guide us as 
to the relative importance of the two grains. Fortunately, 
however, for one important group of administrative 
measures we have evidence, fragmentary indeed, but 
nevertheless of high significance. It is furnished by what 
were known as Corn Certificates. 

All recent inquiries into agrarian history make it quite 
clear that a continuous policy with respect to the national 
food supply was pursued by the Government—whether 
wise or unwise is not now the question—throughout the 
Tudor and Stuart periods down to the fall of the Pri 
Council at the beginning of the Great Rebellion. The 
general attitude taken up by the Government, and en- 
forced by Commissions or by the machinery of the Privy 
Council working through the Justices of the Peace and the 
Constables of the Hundreds, will be found, I think, in 
every case to have been adopted comparatively early in the 
Tudor period. The subsequent measures, extending to 
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the end of the effective government of Charles I, will, I 
think, usually be found to be mere amplifications, or more 
elaborately worked-out devices aiming at the same end. 

I am not, I repeat, now expressing any opinion as to 
the wisdom of these measures at any period during their 
application. They arose from the conviction on the part 
of Tudor and Stuart governments alike that they were 
responsible for seeing that the nation was as fully provided 
with available sustenance as the circumstances of the soil 
and climate would permit. Sharing the general ideas of 
the time, which I do not propose to criticize, that dearth 
or scarcity of grain was rendered more harmful by the 
selfishness of individuals, who held up supplies in order to 
obtain larger profits, they again and again, when there was 
a general failure of the harvest, ordered an inquiry to be 
made throughout the country as to the stocks of grain of 
all kinds actually in existence. It was directed that these 
inquiries should be held by the Justices of each county 
through the officials of the several hundreds with the help 
of local juries; a few of the returns so made have survived 
—the so-called Corn Certificates. They are for the years— 
going backwards—1623, 1586-7, and 1527-8." ‘They are 
few in number, and, unfortunately, never touch any particu- 
lar district at more than one period. It is highly probable 
that besides those surviving in the Record Office, of which 
I have had a statistical abstract made, other certificates 
will make their appearance in county archives and among 
the papers of the great families, as soon as the importance 
of the material is realized. The form of the returns is not 
identical throughout. In some cases the returns give, ap- 
parently, the total quantities in stock; in others they are 
limited to the quantities available for distribution after 
the owners have provided for their family wants, for the 
seed requirements of the next year, and for outstanding 
contracts; in other cases figures are given for the amounts 
which the several hundreds could spare for the public 
market, and the particular market in each case is carefully 
prescribed. 
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Without attempting to trace changes in the forms of 
administration, it will be sufficient in this place to indi- 
cate, with each of the three sets of certificates, what, 
apparently, the returns can be taken to show. Evidently 
it would not be safe to build up any confident argument 
on particular figures. All sorts of accidents may have 
affected the relations between the cereals in any one year. 
One crop might have suffered less than another from un- 
timely weather, or one district less than another. Close, 
also, as was the supervision which the Privy Council tried 
to exercise over the Justices, and the Justices over the 
Constables and the juries of the hundreds, we can hardly 
doubt that there was some room for favouritism. It seems, 
however, on the whole a pretty fair assumption that, where 
the quantities of rye, either in stock or available for 
market, were returned as approaching in bulk the quan- 
tities of wheat, in those hundreds rye was not grown 
exceptionally, but was a standard crop. And where the 
quantities of rye were greater than those of wheat, it is 
a pretty fair assumption, also, that in those districts rye 
was grown more widely than wheat. 

Take, then, the Corn Certificates for the end of the 
period in question, for 1623. These show that in a hundred 
in the south-eastern corner of Suffolk the total stock of rye 
was approximately the same as that of wheat; while in a 
hundred and a half-hundred in the north-western corner 
the stock of rye was overwhelmingly greater than that of 
wheat. In each district there was, of course, a large stock 
of barley, but most of the barley in this county was prob- 
ably used for brewing. These are the only returns in this 
year for this county. It is highly probable that, if we had 
certificates for other hundreds in the county, we should 
find in some of them the position of rye equally strong; 
and we shall return to this point later. 

Other certificates surviving for that year are from 
Somerset and Devonshire. Those from Devonshire, drawn 
from thirty individual parishes only, contain no rye at all. 
They often report far more barley than wheat; and this 
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will not surprise us, because, as we have already had reason 
to believe, barley was largely used for bread in this county, 
alone or mixed with other materials. 

From the Somerset returns rye is not so completely 
absent. From one hundred towards the north-east of the 
county the return given is a larger quantity (to be spared 
for the markets) of rye than of wheat, but the amounts 
are small. From the rich valley of Taunton Dene the 
actual quantities are, of course, much larger; though there 
the available quantity of rye is only one-quarter that of 
wheat. But for a group of four small hundreds in the 
south-east of the county large stocks are returned in a very 
significant classification. The stocks of wheat are given 
as approximately 3,700 combs, and those of rye as only 
300 combs, but there were also in stock 2,500 combs of 
maslin. 

The certificates for 1586-7 are more numerous, and 
concern nearly the whole of Norfolk, a large part of Suf- 
folk, a large part of Essex, together with some returns from 
Oxfordshire, Berkshire, Warwickshire, Kent, and Lanca- 
shire. From five hundreds in Norfolk, running along the 
western half of the boundary between Norfolk and Suffolk 
—the significance of this we shall see by and by—a 
return is made approaching 1,100 bushels wheat and ap- 
proaching 4,900 bushels of rye and ‘meslyn’. Another 
return gives the weekly quantities to be supplied to the 
chief market in this area, that of Walton. About twice as 
much of the inferior grain is to be sent; but in this return 
the inferior grain is spoken of simply as ‘rye’. We also 
have, for the second of the two years 1586-7, for the same 
county, returns not of total stocks but of weekly quantities 
allotted by the Justices to the use of the several markets. 
These I propose to print in extenso. It is sufficient to say 
at present that the amount of rye prescribed is greater, 
and in several instances very much greater, than the 
amount of wheat. Rye preponderates with respect to 
seventeen out of twenty-seven markets, and these are 
scattered pretty equally over the whole county. It seems 
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to me that there can be hardly any doubt that in the 
Norfolk of this period rye preponderated over wheat. 

The returns from five of the north-easterly hundreds of 
Suffolk—none of them, however, identical with the hun- 
dreds reported on in 1623—show a marked preponderance 
of wheat except that in the most western of the group the 
quantities of the two grains are almost the same. All this, 
I hope, is brought out clearly in the map. 

The Lincolnshire returns all refer to the division of 
Lindsey. In two hundreds hardly anything but wheat 
appears, while in a third the quantity of rye approaches 
that of wheat. 

The returns for Essex in 1587 indicate an excess of rye 
in a group of north-eastern hundreds on the coast, and in 
a hundred on the south-west adjacent to London. In a 
group of hundreds in the south-eastern corner of the 
county, bordering on the Thames estuary, the prepon- 
derance is of wheat. For another hundred, in the northern 
part of the county adjoining Suffolk, the certificate returns 
the quantity of wheat, rye, and maslin without discri- 
minating between them, and we may fairly mark this as 
doubtful on our map. For the larger part of the county 
no certificates have hitherto been found. 

From Oxfordshire we have returns which cover approxi- 
mately half the county. Only one, and that in the extreme 
south-eastern corner on the Thames, shows a preponder- 
ance of rye. ‘Three and a half hundreds in the same region 
are marked by a preponderance of wheat; and so are also 
a few hundreds on the western side of the county, running 
up into the Cotswolds. For three hundreds around Dor- 
chester and Thame the return is of ‘winter corn’, which 
in the detailed statement includes quantities described 
respectively as ‘wheat and maslin’, ‘rye’, and ‘winter 
corn’. This region, also, may perhaps fairly be marked on 
our map as doubtful. 

There are some certificates for 1587 from Warwickshire, 
but unfortunately they give no quantities at all. 

There are returns for one of the Lancashire hundreds, 
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as well as for certain parishes supplying the Liverpool 
market, and others supplying the Warrington market. For 
this county the figures for oats are so very large, and are 
put in so prominent a position in the returns, that we 
can hardly doubt that that was the chief cereal for human 
consumption.!5 

Since none of the 1586 certificates comes from York- 
shire, | may perhaps pause for a moment to supplement 
them by some information of approximately the same date 
from Sheffield. In 1579 and onwards the mills of Sheffield 
were the property of George, Earl of Shrewsbury. Pre- 
sumably the grain came from his own manors. Now, we 
have figures for the weekly sales at these mills, and, taking 
the year 1579, which we have no reason to suppose excep- 
tional, we find that the sales of rye from the chief of these 
mills, that at Sheffield itself, were more than three times 
as great as of wheat—1,670 pecks as compared with Soo. 
The corn ‘deliverd to my Lord’s use’ from his four mills 
amounted to some 670 pecks in the course of the year; 
but this was all wheat.?® 

Let us go back, finally, sixty years to the earliest of the 
Corn Certificates at present known, made to the Privy 
Council in 1528. The returns for the county of Notting- 
ham cover rather more than half the county. A large 
number of them show a preponderance of rye east and 
north of Sherwood Forest, while wheat preponderates in 
a hundred to the south of the forest. 

From six districts in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
four return a preponderance of wheat, one of rye, and in 
one the quantities are nearly equal.'7 

In the two hundreds of Wiltshire which are alone re- 
ported on, wheat and barley are the only cereals for which 
quantities are given. We have reason to believe that in 
that county barley was commonly used as a bread corn. 

There are returns from ten hundreds in East Kent; 
from this part of England no rye at all is reported at this 
period. 

It is probable that, with respect to the certificates of 
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corn stocks, the Tudor Government did but take over, 
and make more general, a practice which had grown up in 
some of the larger towns. At any rate we have a return 
for the year 1520, made to the municipal authorities of 
what was then the most important town of the Midlands, 
namely, Coventry.'® Inquiry was made as to “what stores 
of all manner of corne and what number of people were 
then in the said city’. I have printed the detailed figures. 
They are given for each of the wards separately, as well 
as in the form of totals; I have not sufficient local know- 
ledge to account for the differences between the several 
wards. The totals as given in the return itself are: Persons, 
6,601; malt, 2,405 quarters; rye and ‘mastlin’, 100 quar- 
ters, I strike; wheat, 47 quarters; oats, 39 quarters, 2 
strikes; pease, 18 quarters, 2 strikes. Since all the barley 
found in the wards is included under malt in the total, 
I am afraid we cannot suppose any amount worth men- 
tioning went into bread; we can only marvel at the pro- 
vision our forefathers made for their drink; the proportion 
of drink to bread corn is truly Falstafian. What more 
immediately concerns us is that the combined store of rye 
and maslin was more than twice as large as that of wheat. 

The comparison of the total with the ward figures 
enables us to discover that the actual quantities were 
approximately 62 of rye, 47 of wheat, and 38 of maslin, 
the latter composed of unknown proportions of rye and 
wheat. If we assume that maslin consisted of equal shares 
of rye and wheat, and add these shares to the other quan- 
tities, we find that rye constituted 55 per cent. of the 
bread corn to be found in this great city in 1520—which 
is surely a very significant fact. 

Side by side with this evidence, which certainly shows 
in some parts of the country a marked preponderance of 
rye as a constituent of bread, we have some interesting 
evidence from the city of London during the same period. 
It does not, indeed, show that rye was the chief bread 
corn. Beyond all question, as early as this, the chief bread 
corn of London was wheat; but it does show that rye, 
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even in London, still played a very much larger part than 
we are accustomed to suppose. ‘The evidence in question 
is derived from information available as to the provision- 
ing of London in times of dearth. 

Ordinarily London was supplied from the immediately 
adjacent English counties, or from more distant counties 
which had easy access to London by sea; but in time of 
dearth large quantities of grain were imported from the 
Baltic, especially from the port of Dantzig; much of it, of 
course, passing through the hands of the Hanseatic mer- 
chants, who were so strongly planted in the London steel- 
yard. The earliest reference to importation on a large 
scale in time of dearth is as early as 1438, and the practice 
did not disappear until well into the Stuart period. We 
have already noticed that, during the Revolution govern- 
ment and that of the first two Georges, England was an 
exporting rather than an importing country. 

Quite early the responsibility for financing the importa- 
tion of grain into London to meet times of dearth was 
thrown upon the city companies. They were ordered to 
lend to the civic authorities sums of money, carefully 
graduated according to the relative importance of the 
companies, to be repaid when the corn was sold. ‘Then 
soon after 1514 a great establishment, with granaries, mills, 
and even bakeries, was erected on London Bridge, and this 
Bridge House became the centre of the corn administra- 
tion. Later, the companies were themselves compelled to 
purchase the grain in prescribed quantities, and store it in 
the Bridge House. Finally, when the whole system was 
breaking down, they were allowed to keep their prescribed 
quantities at their own halls. 

Now, once more I do not enter into the question of the 
wisdom of the policy. The details will be found in Her- 
bert’s History of the Livery Compantes,'9 in Professor Gras’ 
work, The Evolution of the English Corn Market,” so rich 
in material, as well as in the histories of particular com- 
panies which have been recently published. All 1 want to 
get at just now is the proportion in which, in time of 
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dearth, the several sorts of grain were imported by the 
companies to provide the Londoner with his daily bread. 
Here, again, we can work backward. By 1631 ‘the Corn 
Custom’ was breaking down. In that year the Lord Mayor 
informed the several city companies that ‘great quantities 
of corne (being rye) had been bought from the East 
Countries, but found no “vend”’. They were therefore, 
bidden to buy a prescribed quantity at a prescribed price. 
The Grocers’ Company declined, on two grounds; that the 
Act of Common Council, imposing obligations upon them 
in this respect, ‘expressed only wheat’; and ‘that they had 
found, notwithstanding dearths, the poor would not buy 
barley or rye, either alone or even if mixed with two-thirds 
wheat; so that 500 quarters of rye would require 1,800 
quarters of wheat to mix with it’.?? 

When we consider that the City was just at this time 
bent on making non-parliamentary government by the 
Privy Council as difficult as possible, and was offering a 
vigorous resistance to other parts, as well as to this, of 
a food policy which was nothing but a continuation of the 
Tudor control, we need not take the proportion of eighteen 
to five too seriously. Still, for the excuse to have any plausi- 
bility, there must have been a popular demand in London 
for an increasing proportion of wheat in the maslin, when 
made from grains mixed together, not in sowing, but by 
the miller or baker. 

The mixture of barley or rye with two-thirds of wheat 
was obviously regarded by the companies as at one time 
the generally accepted standard, and this is confirmed by 
the fact that, when we go back to 1590, we find the com- 
panies ordered to furnish ‘6,000 quarters of grain, whereof 
there must be 4,000 quarters of wheat and 2,000 quarters 
otirye 77 

Reliance on the figures of company purchases is insecure, 
for, however precise they may seem to be, we are not at 
all sure just how various qualities of maslin were ordinarily 
entered, and in the accounts of the several companies, 
which have been printed by Professor Gras, the grain is 
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quite. frequently spoken of simply as ‘corn’. That it was 
wheat, at any rate in the latter part of the period, that the 
City Fathers ordinarily tried to get hold of is very evident. 
A letter of the Privy Council to several counties, regulat- 
ing the supply of corn to London in 1573, speaks explicitly 
of the ‘city of London having been accustomed to make 
provision of corn, especially of wheat’.?3 Nevertheless, we 
must be on our guard against a certain tendency on the 
part of the later historians to leave rye out of account 
altogether. Thus, if we followed Herbert, we should sup- 
pose that the Act of Common Council of 1521, which first 
compelled the companies to make advances for the pur- 
chase of corn, was decided upon on account only of ‘the 
great dearth and scarcity of wheat’. But when we turn to 
the fuller account in Gras, we find that the order issued to 
the companies recited the dearth of ‘wheat, rye and other 
corn’.*4 It is to be noted that when the city promised 
attractive price$ for those who should bring in from the 
country around ‘good and clean wheat’, they made an 
equally attractive offer to those who should bring ‘good 
and clean rye’. 

Finally, it is to be noted that, when the well-known 
Church historian of the seventeenth century, Fuller, looks 
back upon the whole history of the subject, it is on the rye 
that he lays emphasis. He tells us that Sir Stephen Brown, 
who was Mayor in 1438 during the great dearth, ‘charit- 
ably relieved the wants of the poor citizens by sending 
ships at his own expense to Dantzig, which returned laden 
with rye, which seasonable supply soon sank grain to 
reasonable rates.’ And he adds: ‘He is upheld as one of 
the first merchants who during the want of corn showed 
the Londoners the way to the barn door, ] mean Spurm- 
land.’ 25 

The general impression we get from a review of the 
history of the ‘Corn Custom’ is that Londoners were 
getting more and more indisposed to accept with satis- 
faction bread in which there was any large proportion of 
rye, but that in the earlier part of the period they were 
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not so difficult to please. I think we have reason to con- 
jecture that this dissatisfaction had become much more 
marked a few years before the London companies began 
to make difficulties, and we may perhaps find the reason 
why the change of feeling became so marked just about 
that time. 

The Puritan country gentleman and Parliamentarian, 
Sir Symonds d’Ewes, kept a diary, wherein he noted in 
1621 ‘the excessive cheapness and plenty of wheat.... 
The best wheat was then 2s. 8d. and 2s. 6d. the bushel, 
ordinary 25.; barley and rye, 15. 3d.’ And he continues: 

‘ The farmers murmured; the poorer sort traversed the markets 
to find out the finest wheats, for none else would now serve their 
use, though before they were glad of the coarser rye bread. This 
daintiness was soon after punished by the high prices of all sorts of 
grain everywhere, which never since abated.’ 26 

It will be observed that the Puritan squire has no particu- 
lar sympathy with ‘the poorer sort’. ‘The prices he men- 
tioned are distinctly below those calculated by Rogers, 
which for wheat are 255. 10d. for 1619-20, and 255. $d. for 
1620-1. But Rogers’ tables show clearly the relative 
cheapness of these years—‘the cheapest since 1601: prices 
are never again so low in this century.’ And the preceding 
year, 1618-19, had been one of higher but still compara- 
tively low prices—with average of 325. 7d. The significance 
of such figures is perhaps better brought out by triennial 
averages. These, as based on Rogers’ average annual prices, 
work out as follows, approximately: 27 
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We may well believe that this three-year run of low 
prices, coming after several years in which prices had 
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been between 40 and 50 per cent. higher might have a 
marked psychological effect, and make people accustomed 
to wheaten bread, who had had to do without it before. 

That among the general body of the people there was 
a growing preference during the first part of the seven- 
teenth century for a pure wheaten diet over bread of rye 
or maslin is indicated by many curious facts. The ‘muni- 
tion bread’, customary in the French army at the time 
when Cromwell sent English troops to assist in the siege 
of Dunkirk (1658), was composed, we learn, of two parts of 
wheat to one of rye; and we are told that when the same 
fare was offered to the Englishmen they disliked it. The 
English Commander reported to the authorities at home 
that, having ‘made the soldiers’ bread of some old rye’ he 
had found there, he ‘had to buy as much wheat to mix 
with it, the soldiers not being able to eat the rye bread 
without a mixture of wheat in it’. When Dunkirk had 
been taken and given up to the English, he reports, ‘I 
shall go about the buying of wheat and rye to make bread.’ 
Apparently it did not occur to the Commander to try to 
provide pure wheaten bread, in spite of the dislike of his 
men for brown bread.?8 

That the English army at this time, while serving in the 
British Isles, was commonly supplied with biscuit~made 
of wheat flour seems to be indicated by many casual 
references. Thus, the bakers of Dublin are recorded in 
1643 as delivering biscuit for the use of the troops to the 
extent of many barrels of wheat. But rye had by no means 
disappeared. ‘The Commissary-General of Victuals for the 
army in Ireland had to order in that year what seems to 
have been a large quantity of rye; for he writes to his 
London correspondent, ‘Pray remind the Lords [of the 
Council] of the ship of rye.’ But as the Council did not 
furnish him with the means for paying for it, he had to 
sell a fourth part to the bakers of the city (of Dublin) in 
order, as it seems, to get hold of the rest. Moreover, the 
rye having got heated at sea, he found it necessary to buy 
some other corn to mix with it. It will be observed that 
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the bakers of Dublin must have passed on the rye to their 
own customers; and also that it is implied that no fault 
would have been found in the army with the rye had it 
not become heated in transit.?9 

Three-quarters of a century before, however, the garrison 
at Berwick, then the strongest fortified place in the country, 
as well as that stationed at Newcastle with a view to possible 
hostilities with Scotland, quite certainly lived in large part 
on rye, baked alone or combined with wheaten meal. For 
early in Elizabeth’s reign the Privy Council gave permis- 
sion for the transport by water from Lynne of ‘one thou- 
sand quarters of wheat, one thousand quarters of rye, and 
five hundred quarters of malt for the provision of Her 
Majesty’s garrison at Berwick’.3° And thirty years before 
that, in 1546, a couple of London merchants bargained 
with the King’s Majesty to bring, ‘at their own adventure, 
to His Highness’s use, two thousand quarters of rye after 
London measure, at sixteen shillings the quarter, viz. one 
thousand to be by them delivered at Berwick upon Tweed, 
and the other thousand quarters at Newcastle upon Tyne.’ 3! 

There is an interesting consideration bearing upon the 
question of English practice in the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries, which may, perhaps, as well come 
in here. It is suggested by the fact that, down to the 
Napoleonic period, rye was largely grown and used as 
bread material in New England and in other parts of the 
American colonies peopled from England. William Cob- 
bett in his Fournal of a Year's Residence in America, in 
Long Island, in the years 1817-18, makes frequent refer- 
ences to the crops of rye, as well as of wheat, Indian corn, 
and buckwheat, which he came across. He makes an in- 
teresting reference to a notable figure in Quaker history. 


‘ The farmer here generally is at the head of his “‘ boys ”’, as they 
in the kind language of the country are called... . I have heard that 
Mr. Elias Hicks, the famous Quaker preacher, who lives about nine 
miles from this spot, has this year, at seventy years of age, “‘ cradled 
down ”’—i. e., cut down with a cradle scythe—“ four acres of rye 
in a day ”’.” 32 
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Rye in a green state, it is true, was used as food for cattle; 
but it is clear that, while some was cut green in the autumn 
in America for this purpose, much was allowed to reach 
maturity in spring and then used for bread. For elsewhere, 
in his Cottage Economy (1821), Cobbett tells us that ‘few 
people upon the face of the earth live better than the 
Long Islanders. Yet nine families out of ten seldom eat 
wheaten bread. Rye is the flour that they principally 
make use of’; though he goes on to express his own 
personal preference for mixtures of rye with wheat, or 
with both wheat and barley.33 

I do not know just where in England the first settlers in 
the “English towns upon the westward parts of Long 
Island’ came from. But the great Puritan migration to 
Massachusetts in 1630 came from East Anglia; and it is 
natural to remember this when we find that in the eigh- 
teenth century in Massachusetts taxes could still be paid 
in rye as well ‘as in other produce, when there was a 
deficiency of currency.) And continuity in agricultural 
practice between New and Old England is evidently sug- 
gested when we find that John Winthrop, the first gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, was himself the son of a squire of 
Suffolk, who grew and sold rye in the ordinary course of 
his farming. The Winthrop Papers, which have just been 
published, in the characteristically beautiful and scholarly 
shape we associate with the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, include what is called the Diary, but is rather 
the account book of Adam Winthrop of Groton for the 
years at the end of the sixteenth century. I am afraid I 
cannot call them models of business accounting; receipts 
and debts are not clearly distinguished, and the record 
seems chronologically to go backward. If John Winthrop, 
the son, did not keep better accounts, this may help to 
explain the position of pecuniary embarrassment in which 
he found himself just before he determined to head the 
migration to New England. 

Still we can make out that in 1593 Adam Winthrop sold 
half as much rye as wheat, 15 quarters of the latter and 7 
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quarters 34 bushels of the former—besides barley, pease, 
and ‘ bully mong’ (a mixture of spring crops—oats, peas, and 
vetches).34 In 1595 he sold wheat to a value of 55. only, 
and rye to a value of 13s. 6d.— quantities are not given.35 
In 1597 he sold about equal quantities of each of the grains 
—wheat 3 quarters 1 bushel, rye 2 quarters 7 bushels.3° 
We find sales recorded of maslin; and payments for ‘the 
shearing of wheat and maslin and rye’. And the first of 
the ‘Special Matters and Observations Noted in the Yere 
of our Lord God 1595 by Mr. A. W.’ runs thus: ‘ This yere 
Corne was very scarce until harvest, notwithstanding that 
there was much wheate and rye brought into Inglande 
from by yonde the Seas, whereby the price of corne was 
abated.’ 37 The accounts do not enable us to say, with any 
certainty, which occupied the larger area, wheat or rye, in 
the Groton farming; it is quite possible that it was actually 
wheat. But it is evident that rye was not a despised and 
very subsidiary element; it bulks largely in the accounts 
and must have bulked largely in the Winthrop mind. 


Going back once more to the early Tudor time we may 
look at two more pieces of what we may call statistical 
evidence, from the reign of Henry VIII, and then we shall 
be done for a while with figures. They arise out of the 
administrative measures following and immediately pre- 
ceding the Dissolution of the Monasteries. Immediately 
after they had been dissolved (1536, 1539), Inventories 
were drawn up of their possessions. Of these several have 
survived in the Public Record Office, and their contents 
have been examined by Dr. Savine.3® For some eleven 
monasteries the stores of corn are given at the date of the 
inspection. 

The granaries of the great foundation Fountains Abbey 
in Yorkshire were found to contain, as we are not in the 
least surprised to learn, far more wheat than rye—135 
quarters of the former, but only 30 quarters of the latter. 
Merevale, an important foundation in Warwickshire, had 
then 80 quarters of wheat and only 4 of rye, though it 
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had also some 20 quarters of maslin. Grace Dieu in 
Leicestershire had 22 of wheat and 4 of rye. One small 
foundation in Kent had only a little wheat; Pipewell in 
Northamptonshire had equal quantities—6 quarters both 
of wheat and rye; on the other hand, St. Thomas in 
Stafford had 12 of rye and 3 of wheat; Dale in Derbyshire, 
5 of rye and 3 of wheat; Repton in Derbyshire, 2 of rye 
and 1 of wheat; and Darley in Derbyshire 11 of ‘wheat and 
rye’. Of course, any one of these figures may have been 
more or less accidental, but they produce a cumulative 
impression which fits in with what we have already learnt 
from other sources. Even in the more important monas- 
teries it looks as if the lower servants were fed in part upon 
rye or maslin; and in some of the smaller houses possibly 
some of the monks themselves were compelled to content 
themselves with bread of inferior corn. 

Immediately before the Dissolution a return was called 
for of all ecclesiastical revenues. ‘This was prepared by 
bodies of Commissioners, with the bishop at its head in each 
diocese, and was carried through in 1535 with businesslike 
dispatch. In order to arrive at net revenue, the various 
bodies were called upon to state any financial burdens to 
which they were subject. Among them were the Alms in 
money or kind distributed at the various religious houses. 
And the Russian scholar, Savine, from whom I have drawn 
the preceding figures of corn stores, and who has based 
upon these and other facts his conclusion that ‘England 
could not be called the happy land of white bread’, has 
called our attention to the fact that rye is expressly speci- 
fied in some cases as the grain of which the alms bread of 
the monasteries was made in whole or in part. He has 
noticed five examples, and to these I can add some dozen 
others.39 Let us observe two or three cases of interest. 

At the wealthy establishment of Fountains, where, as 
we have seen, there was between four and five times as 
much wheat in store as rye, the alms bread was five-eighths 
wheat, three-eighths rye—‘alms distributed to all the 
poor coming to the monastery on Maundy Thursday ten 
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quarters of wheat priced on an average of years so much, 
and six quarters of rye priced so much, which are baked 
into bread to the value of six pounds’, together with ten 
quarters of malt. On the other hand, the impression 
already produced upon us by the civic grain survey of 
Coventry in 1520 is strengthened when we find what was 
happening at the door of the House of the Carthusian 
Order in that city. There the alms bread was apparently 
made of rye flour only; ‘alms in bread and ale to the 
amount of 30 quarters of rye per annum, at $5. a quarter, 
and 30 quarters of malt made into ale’. 

It must not be supposed that the eighteen cases where 
rye is specified prove a universal practice. The returns of 
the Commissioners are not at all uniform. In many cases 
the money value only is given of the alms in kind (e. g. for 
Peterborough); in many the terms used are simply ‘in 
bread’, or ‘in bread, drink and meat’. Then, again, it has 
to be recognized that there are many cases in which the 
grain is called ‘frumentum’; though only a comparison of 
prices might enable us to be sure that this did not in some 
cases indicate not ‘wheat’ but ‘corn’ in general, including 
rye and maslin or mancorn. I must leave this to some 
future young economic historian in search of a thesis 
subject. But it is evident that it is not mere chance that 
has preserved the indications of rye. Half of them come 
from one area, the West Midlands (Combe, Stoneleigh, 
Kenilworth, Coventry, Worcester, Evesham, Hereford), 
for which, with the exception of Coventry itself, no 
information is given by the Tudor Corn Surveyors. We 
cannot but conclude that under the mere money values 
or the mere mention of ‘bread’—which are the more 
common form of return—substantial quantities of rye 
were often concealed. 

But our records, scanty as they are, are sufficient to 
authorize two conclusions. One is that in many cases the 
bread was actually made of clean rye flour without admix- 
ture of other grain. It has, indeed, been lately asserted 
that there is no evidence for such whole-rye bread. 
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That, indeed, seems an extravagant proposition when we 
consider the general character of our information. And in 
the record of monastic alms it is expressly stated in some 
cases—as if to remove all doubt—that the rye was made 
into bread. Wheat is also recorded, and we have such an 
entry as that at Worksop—so much ‘wheat distributed to 
poor people when it is baked’, and so much rye ‘likewise 
baked and distributed’, and so much ‘malt distributed 
unto poor people when it is brewed’. Sometimes rye is the 
only bread grain entered; and then we have an entry such 
as that at the Cistercian Abbey of Combe in Warwickshire: 
so many quarters of ‘rye, bought and provided and made 
into bread, and given to the poor’, and so much ‘malt 
made into drink’; or that at the neighbouring monas- 
tery of Stoneleigh: ‘8 quarters of rye made into bread and 
3 quarters of malt made into ale’. 

Indeed, the recipients of alms loaves had sometimes to 
be content witlf bread of mixed material which they may 
even have regarded as inferior to clean rye. Thus, at 
Worcester, on the great day of St. Wulstan, the patron 
saint, the alms bread was made of § quarters of wheat, 4 
quarters of rye, and 3 quarters of peas. And at Texbury it 
was apparently made of 6 quarters of wheat and 2 measures 
of peas. In other cases the alms bread is said to have been 
made of maslin; and we can only hope that it was maslin 
with a wheat bias. At Norwich Priory it was made of 25 
quarters of maslin, with a quarter of wheat added—to 
tone it up in the wheat direction ! We shall see by and by 
that, two centuries before this date, the alms bread at this 
priory was apparently very largely clean rye. If so, the 
advance there in two centuries was only from rye to 
maslin.* 
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1694. Knaresborough Quarter Sessions. 

A labourer of the village of Pannell pleads guilty to having, at Haveray 
Park, stolen 6 sheaves of rye, to the value of twelve pence. Records of 
Harrogate, edited by Walter J. Kaye, Leeds, 1922, p. 192. 

In the Overseer’s Accounts of Pannell for 1693 is an entry: ‘ paid for 
James Tomson, 24 bushels of mashlin, tos. od.’ 

In a subsequent year the same James Tomson is entered as receiving 
a ‘stroak’ of barley and two wheat loaves. According to the index this 
is the only reference to wheat in these accounts, covering the years 1660- 
1748. Ibid., pp. 131-4. 

1611. Quarrel among the Bakers of Leicester (spelling modernized). 

‘ Two loaves of bread, viz. rye bread, called sixpenny loaves, of Thomas 
Wright’s of Leicester, Baker, being complained of for their smallness and 
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being made contrary to the Statute in that case made and provided, which 
loaves are usually sold by the said Thomas Wright for sixpence apiece— 
thereupon Mr. Mayor commanded that six pennyworth of Mr. Wood- 
ford’s bread should be weighed in the Town balance against one of the 
said Thomas Wright’s sixpenny loaves; and there was wanting in the said 
Thomas Wright’s sixpenny loaf eighteen oz. and better in weight than (as 
compared with) six pennyworth of the said Mr. John Woodford’s bread. 
Thereupon (the Mayor) gave two sixpenny loaves of the said Wright’s 
bread away to the gaol to the prisoners there and other poor in the borough 
of Leicester.’ Elsewhere these sixpenny loaves of rye bread are spoken of 
as * household bread ’. 

The dispute apparently turned on two points—first, the size of the loaf; 
the other bakers being accustomed to sell twopenny loaves, presumably of 
rye, ‘ to the poor people’. Apparently a big and long loaf, such as might 
be cut when needed for a week or so, was found by Wright to meet the 
needs of his poorer customers; and I am reminded of the shape of the 
loaves of the weekly baking, as I knew them in North Wales in my boyhood. 

The other cause of the trouble was that Thomas Wright was outside the 
Leicester Company of Bakers. In vain they offered to take him into their 
company; he continued recalcitrant, and was committed to the Fleet 
Prison. On the maindssues Wright seems to have been successful. It was 
finally ‘ ordered that Wright might bake sixpenny and fourpenny loaves, 
provided the Assize of Weight was kept, as being more necessary and pro- 
fitabler for the buyers than bread of a penny or twopence the loaf, as by 
the Certificate of the Mayor and Brethren appeareth’. Records of the 
Borough of Leicester, ed. Stocks, vol. iv (1923). 

1610. Shakespearian List of Crops. 

The masque which occupies most of the first scene of Act IV of The 
Tempest begins with an invocation of ‘Ceres, most bounteous lady’ 
with her 

rich leas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats and peas. 4 
It is to be noticed that this is not a chance collection of words; the colloca- 
tion is entirely correct, from the point of view of contemporary agricultural 
practice, wheat and rye being the two winter and bread corns, the others 
being the spring corns, and barley being put first as the national drink corn. 
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ae. now to what we may call the literary evidence 
for the Tudor period. The most striking piece of it is 
to be found in the Description of England, which William 
Harrison prefixed to Holinshed’s Chronicles in 1577: * 

‘ The bread throughout the land is made of such grain as the soil 
yieldeth; nevertheless the gentility commonly provide themselves 
sufficiently of wheat for their own table, whilst their household and 
poor neighbours [‘ in some shires’: added in the edition of 1587] 
‘are forced to content themselves with rye or barley, yea and, in 
time of dearth, many with bread made either of beans, peas or oats, 
or of all together and some acorns among.’ 


Harrison goes on to describe various kinds of wheaten 
bread, beginning with ‘the manchet which we commonly 
call white bread’, and descending through ‘wheat or 
wheaten bread’ and ‘ravelled’ to ‘brown’, of which there 
were, he tells us, two sorts. The best “brown’ was appar- 
ently wheaten with much bran left in. Inferior brown 
‘hath little or no flour left therein at all’; and he continues 

‘Hereunto ... because it is dry and brickle in the working (for 
it will hardly be made up handsomely into loaves) some add a 
portion of rye meal, . . . whereby the rough dryness or dry rough- 
ness thereof is somewhat qualified, and then it is named miscelin, 
that is bread made of mingled corn; albeit that divers do sow, or 
mingle wheat and rye of set purpose at the mill, or before it come 
there, and sell the same at the markets under the aforesaid name.’ 


So much for bread in which there was at any rate some 
wheat. His next sentence, however, is ‘In champaign 
country much rye and barley bread is eaten, but especially 
where wheat is scant’. 

In this sentence we have, I am convinced, one of the 
keys to the whole problem. ‘Champaign’ or ‘champion’ 
country implies open-field tillage, as opposed to ‘several’; 
i.e. it means what was once wellnigh universal in the 
arable districts, and largely preponderated down to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, in spite of the enclosures 
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of the Tudor period in the Midlands. Open-field agricul- 
ture, for the larger part (omitting, that is to say, all the 
difficult questions suggested by the demesne share in the 
fields) meant cultivation by peasants (villeins, customary 
tenants, copyholders), quite without capital available for 
making experiments. To this consideration we shall have 
to return later. 

It is worth while to notice what sort of man Harrison 
was. When he wrote the Description in 1577 he was a man 
of forty-three; he had been at both universities, had long 
held a benefice in Essex, and prided himself on his gardening 
and on his collection of three hundred simples. The year 
before his second edition appeared in 1587 he became a 
Canon of Windsor. He is not without a pleasant touch 
of pedantry; he cannot describe the varieties of brown 
bread without quoting a classical writer. Nevertheless, 
his enthusiastic modern editor, Furnivall, seems right in 
describing him a$ ‘a businesslike and true-speaking fellow’. 
He is evidently one whose statements are not to be lightly 
put on one side. 

Harrison’s personal experience had been in the south 
and south-east of England, and it will be seen that he puts 
rye before barley as an alternative to wheat. Fynes Mory- 
son. (1566-1614), who made himself well known by his 
book of Travels, came from the north, and puts barley 
first: ‘The English husbandmen’, he tells us, ‘eat barley 
and rye brown bread’, and gives as a reason their preference 
for it as ‘abiding in the stomach’, but ‘ci#zzens and gentle- 
men eat most pure white bread’.? You will notice that 
the use of white bread is regarded as specially characteristic 
of the towns. 

The marked difference between the diet of the gentility 
and the rest of the population, at any rate in the country 
districts—and we must remember that England was still 
mainly an agricultural country—also struck foreign ob- 
servers. An Italian ambassador, reporting to his govern- 
ment about the year 1500, wrote thus: 

‘ The English, being great epicures and very avaricious by nature, 
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indulge in the most delicate fare themselves, and give their house- 
hold the coarsest bread and beer and cold meat baked on Sunday 
for the week, which, however, they allow them in great abundance.’ 3 


Light is thrown upon the subject, from the side not of 
consumption but of agricultural practice, by the rude 
verses of Thomas Tusser, whose Hundreth Good Pointes of 
Husbandrie appeared first in 1557.4 Like Harrison he left 
the reputation, perhaps in his case not quite deserved, of 
having been himself unsuccessful as a farmer. But that 
fact, if true, hardly affects his significance for our purpose. 
We are citing him not to learn what the best policy for an 
Elizabethan farmer would have been in any particular 
circumstances, but as evidence for the general agricultural 
environment, the general atmosphere of practice and ideas 
in the midst of which he wrote. And, indeed, though he 
was, perhaps, not very clever at marketing—‘ whether he 
bought or sold, he lost’, said Fuller, the genial historian of 
the next century—the advice he gives to others as to the 
proper time and methods of the agricultural operations 
themselves cannot have been very much at fault or his 
work would not have become at once and remained long 
so exceedingly popular. There were 13 editions between 
1557 and the end of the sixteenth century; and as copies 
of all of these are scarce and seldom perfect, they were 
evidently hard-worn in the hands of attentive readers. 
It was so good a property that the Stationers’ Company 
got hold of it in the seventeenth century, and issued 
editions before the Civil War; and there were several 
editions later. 

Tusser was an Essex man by origin, born about 1524, 
but he spent his early years as a chorister first in Berkshire, 
then at St. Paul’s, possibly at Eton, and afterwards at two 
Cambridge colleges. Disappointed in his hopes of success 
at Court he married and settled down in the country, and 
began to farm in Suffolk on the borders of Essex; and it 
was there that he composed his first hundred Points, issued 
early in 1557. Let us notice what he has of pertinence to 
our problem in this first product of his muse. 
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There is a good deal said by him about wheat; and yet the 
attentive reader will be struck by the prominence of rye 
and the way it is put first. Thus, under September: 

Threshe sede and goe fanne, for the plough may not lye, 
September doth bid to be sowing of rye: 

The redges well harrowde, or ever thou strike, 

Is one poynt of husbandry rye land do like. 

Geve winter corne leave for to have full his lust; 

Sowe wheate as thou mayest, but sowe rye in the dust. 


Under October: 


The rye in the ground, while September doth last: 
October for wheate sowing, calleth as fast. 


After an interval when he lived in Ipswich, and a period 
of residence in East Dereham, he returned for a time to 
ecclesiastical and musical life as a lay clerk in Norwich 
Cathedral. He seems to have been a rolling stone; a 
farmer again in Essex; then, perhaps, a chorister once 
more in Cambridge. Anyhow he had knocked about a 
good deal, when, emboldened by the success of his earlier 
effort, he issued in 1573 a much enlarged edition under 
the title of Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry. He 
died in 1580; and the following passages are from the 
edition in that year, the last he personally revised. Several 
of the Points are naturally but the old polished or expanded. 

Under September's Abstract: 

Now enter John, 

old fermer is gone. . 
Greene rie have some, 

er Micelmas come. 
Grant soile hir lust, 

sowe rie in the dust. 
Cleane rie that sowes, 

the better crop mowes. 
Mix rie aright, 

with wheat that is whight. 

Apparently Tusser prefers ‘a clean rye’ to maslin; but 
thinks that if it is to be mixed it should be with white and 
not with red wheat, as was the practice in some parts. 
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Thresh seed and to fanning, September doth crie, 
Get plough to the field, and be sowing of rie: 

To harrow the rydgis, er ever you strike, 

Is one piece of husbandry Suffolk doth like. 

Harrowing before the last ploughing was said by ‘Tusser 
in 1580 to be specially suitable to rye land: it is now said to 
be suitable to Suffolk. 

Sow timely thy white wheat, sowe rie in the dust, 
Let seede have his longing, let soile have hir lust: 
Let rie be partaker of Michelmas spring, 

To beare out the hardnes that winter doth bring. 
Some mixeth to miller the rie with the wheat, 
Temmes lofe on his table to have for to eate: 

But sowe it not mixed, to growe so on land, 
Least rie tarie wheat, till it shed as it stand. 

To this there is a side-heading, Myslen. Temmes loaf 
seems to be a loaf made of flour from which the coarser 
bran has been taken. Tusser, it will be seen, thinks it 
better, if one wants bread of this quality made of a com- 
bination of rye and wheat, that the mixture should not 
take place in the sowing but in the hands of the miller, 
because, as we have seen, the two grains do not mature at 
the same time. It is probable that the cultivation of maslin 
as a separate crop was already being abandoned to some 
extent. But, as we also have seen, to mix the grains in 
sowing was commonly regarded as playing for safety. And 
where the nature of the soil suggests the policy Tusser 
repeats more explicitly the advice which he has already 
given: that the wheat chosen should be white, because, 
I presume, that matures earlier than red. 

If soile doe desire to have rie with the wheat, 

By growing together for safetie more great, 

Let white wheat be ton, be it deere, be it cheape, 
The sooner to ripe, for the sickle to reape. 


I should weary you if I attempted to quote any large 
selection from the many passages where rye and wheat are 
coupled together, as if they were alternatives constantly 
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present to the working farmer’s mind. I will content my- 
self with some stanzas in which Tusser touches upon his 
own farming experiences, and in which also, like Harrison, 
he contrasts ‘champion’ or open-field districts with 
‘several’. It is headed 


A Digression to the Usage of Divers Countries concerning Tillage 


Each soile hath no liking for everie graine, 

Nor barlie and wheat is for everie vaine: 

Yet know I no countrie so barren of soile 

But some kind of corne may be gotten with toile. 


In Brantham, where rie but no barlie did growe, 
Good barlie I had, as a meany did knowe: 

Five seame of an aker I truely was paid, 

For thirtie lode muck of each aker so laid. 


In Suffolk againe, whereas wheat never grew, 
Good husbandrie used, good wheat land I knew: 
This proverbe experience long ago gave, 

That nothing who practiseth nothing shall have. 


As gravele and sand is for rie and not wheat, 

(Or yeeldeth hir burden to tone the more great), 
So peason and barley delight not in sand, 

But rather in claie or in rottener land... . 


Graie wheat is the grosest, yet good for the clay, 

Though woorst for the market, as fermer may say. 

Much lie unto rie be his properties found. 

Coorse flower, much bran, and a peeler [impoverisher] of ground. 


Otes, rie or else barlie, and wheat that is gray, 
Brings land out of comfort, and soone to decay: 
One after another, no comfort betweene, 

Is crop upon crop, as will quickly be seene. 


Still crop upon crop many fermers do take, 

And reape little profit for greedines sake. 

Though breadcorn and drinkcorn such croppers do stand: 
Count peason or brank [buckwheat] as a comfort to land. 


Good land that is severall, crops may have three; 
In champion country it may not so be; 

Ton taketh his season, as commoners may, 

The tother with reason may otherwise say.... 
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First rie and then barlie the champion saies, 

Or wheat before barlie be champion waies. 

But drink before bread corne with Middlesex men, 
Then lay on much compas and fallow agen. 


And finally, let us note his ‘Comparison between Cham- 
pion Countries and Several’. It is full of instruction with 
respect to the enclosure movement, but it is much too 
long to quote in full. Champion country may be good, he 
says, for grain; and yet the inhabitants may in fact have 
to put up with very inferior bread stuff; while when land 
is held in several, though then bread may still be of maslin 
or even of rye—an indication that enclosure of the arable 
fields even for the sake of tillage did not in the Elizabethan 
age necessarily mean the introduction of wheat—the 
people have twice as much of it. 

The tone is commended for graine, 

Yet bread made of beanes they doo eate: 
The tother for one loafe have twaine, 
Of mastlin, of rie, or of wheate. 


Tusser’s rhymes could certainly not lead one to suppose 
that the cultivation of rye was in the least exceptional. 
Evidently rye and wheat were both very present to the 
mind of the writer. It was realized that much land, which 
had hitherto borne rye, could be made to grow wheat, but 
this called for enterprise on the part of the cultivator. 
Tusser declares that he had improved his own land, and 
had replaced rye by barley and even wheat, by the applica- 
tion of muck, i.e. farmyard manure. But it must be 
borne in mind that, in medieval England in the arable 
parts of the country, there would usually be very little 
farmyard manure available. There was some manure from 
the droppings of the sheep—which explains the medieval 
importance of ‘foldage’-—but from the thin overworked 
oxen little natural fertilizer was to be obtained. The coun- 
try was, as yet, far from the mixed farming of our own 
time, in which tillage and cattle-raising are made to assist 
one another. 

Harrison and Tusser were both East Anglians. It is 
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reassuring, therefore, to turn to The Common Weal of this 
Realm of England, which was almost certainly written in 
1549 by a Midland man, John Hales, of Coventry.’ The 
book is a discussion on the causes of the recent increase of 
prices. The husbandman had been blamed for charging 
too much, whereupon the Doctor in the dialogue tries to 
point out what would happen if lower prices were com- 
pulsorily restored: ‘Put the case that the husbandman 
should be commanded to sell his wheat at 8d. the bushel, 
rye at 6d., barley at 4d., his pig and goose at 4d., and 
soon.’ Let those believe who can that rye is inserted here 
only for the sake of completeness and not because it really 
mattered. 

There are, finally, two tractates, on Surveying and on 
Husbandry,® attributed to a Tudor Judge, Sir Anthony 
FitzHerbert. As Sir Anthony FitzHerbert sat on the 
tribunal which sentenced to death both Bishop Fisher 
and Sir Thomas More, attended Anne Boleyn’s coronation 
and took part in the proceedings against her, I do not 
know whether the agricultural economists of to-day will 
be particularly anxious to claim him as a predecessor; and 
there is uncertainty as to his actual authorship of one or 
both of the tractates. For our purpose it does not really 
very much matter who wrotethem. The writer of each had 
evidently had agricultural experience; and we can well 
believe—what one of his earliest printers tells us—that he 
had ‘exercised husbandry, with great experience, forty 
years’. Both works were printed by Pynson in 1523, and 
there were many subsequent editions. There can be no 
doubt that both these works enjoyed great popularity. 

In the Surveying, which apparently was the earlier of 
the two, the situation is looked at from the point of view 
of a lord of the manor. In what professes to be a model 
description of the boundaries of an estate we are told—as 
if it were the sort of thing that might ordinarily be found 
—that there was a Rye Hill, containing some 36 ‘lands’; 
a Wheat Hill Furlong, zlso containing 36 ‘lands’; and a 


flat called ‘Peas Hill’ containing 53 ‘lands’, between the 
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common pasture and the meadow.” Describing means of 
‘amending’ arable land the writer recommends setting 
the sheep-fold upon it, and to change it every day, and he 
adds: ‘The sheep-fold is better upon the rye ground than 
upon wheat ground.’ 

Coming to particular kinds of poor soil he says that 
gorsy land, after marling and other treatment, can be 
made to bear oats; that broom ground can be made to 
bear wheat, rye, and barley, and so on. Evidently Fitz- 
Herbert, or whoever the writer was, did not think the 
enterprising farmer, bringing poor land for the first time 
under cultivation, was shut up to wheat, or even to barley 
or oats; he takes it for granted that rye is among the things 
which it would strike such a man might be suitable for 
that particular soil. 

When we come to the Husbandry the indications of the 
strong relative position which rye still occupied are even 
more evident. ‘The author tells his reader how deeply he 
should plough, and what will happen if he does not do 
it thoroughly enough—‘if thou sow with winter grain, 
as wheat or rye.’ Threshing he lays down rules for, 
which are meant to apply equally to rye and wheat; both 
come under the section-heading ‘corn’. There are many 
similar indications that rye was never far from the mind 
of the practical farmer. The most important of these is, 
perhaps, the paragraph under the heading ‘’To sowe wheat 
and rye’. 

‘ About Michaelmas it is time to sow both wheat and rye. Wheat 
is most commonly sown under the furrow, that is to cast it from the 
fallow, and then plough it under. . . . Rye is most commonly sown 
above and harrowed, and two London bushels of wheat and rye will 
sow anacre. Some ground is good for wheat, some for rye, and some 
is good for both; and upon that ground which is good for both sowe 
blend-corn, that is both wheat and rye; the which is the surest corn 
of growing, and good for the husband’s household, and the wheat 
that shall be meddled with rye must be such as will soon be ripe.’ 8 


Observe that three alternatives are present to the writer’s 
mind—wheat, rye, and maslin; that he believes maslin to 
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be the surest crop; and, what is very significant, that he 
recommends it for the husbandman’s household. 

And now we have to plunge backward into the Middle 
Ages. Hitherto our information has all been in the English 
tongue. But from this point we have to rely on docu- 
ments either in Latin or in Norman French. And an ex- 
amination of the history of what for our purpose is far the 
most important of all the medieval terms used—viz. siligo 
—opens up a very curious chapter in philology, not with- 
out bearing on the problem which now engages us. 

The word which from classical times onward most un- 
ambiguously represents wheat is ¢rzticum. But that word 
in medieval times is, I think, only used in certain technical 
connexions—to one of which I shall refer later. The ordi- 
nary word used for wheat in manorial accounts and similar 
documents in France and England was frumentum, from 
which is, of course, derived the French word froment. In 
classical timesy it is true, the word had not been strictly 
differentiated to indicate wheat only: it covered all cereals 
used for human food, although that most commonly used 
in the flourishing days of the Empire was, in fact, wheat. 
It is quite possible that in the ‘Dark’ or Early Middle 
Ages frumentum was occasionally still used for ‘corn’, with- 
out differentiation. But certainly, by the time that sys- 
tematic farming accounts came to be drawn up in England 
in the thirteenth century, and the four chief grains—wheat, 
rye, barley, oats—were separately entered, the invariable 
terms have been frumentum, siligo, hordeum, avena. 

But the history of st/igo is of special interest. ‘The classi- 
cal word for rye was secale; it is distinctly used in this sense 
by Pliny; 9 and that this word, or some derivative from it, 
was once in general use in Gaul is shown by its having 
given rise to the ordinary French for rye, viz. seigle. 
Words evidently derived from seca/e continued in use to 
designate rye throughout the days of the later Empire and 
of Merovingian and Carolingian rule. Thus, siglum ap- 
pears in a Capitulary of Charles the Great, issued from 
Frankfort in a.p. 794, fixing the price to be paid for the 
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several grains; a measure of oats a penny, a measure of 
barley two pence, ‘de modio sigli’ three pence, and a 
measure of wheat four pence.'? A form nearer classical 
Latinity, viz. sicalia, is given as the Latin for ryge in an 
Anglo-Saxon vocabulary, which the authorities assign to 
the eighth century;'* while another Anglo-Saxon vocabu- 
lary two centuries later gives for ryge, singula.'? And 
sigalum or sigulum for rye turns up sporadically in England 
in much later centuries.‘3 Nevertheless, beyond all ques- 
tion, the ordinary word for rye in England and in France 
in medieval documents was siligo. It is given as the equiva- 
lent in four vocabularies or glossaries of the fifteenth 
century; including the much copied Promptuarium Parvu- 
lorum, by Friar Geoffry the grammarian, of the Preachers 
of Lynn, which its editor ascribes approximately to a.p. 
1440.4 But proof of this kind is quite superfluous: the 
current use of sz/igo for rye jumps to the eye in all the 
agricultural records of three centuries. 

That great scholar whose loss we have recently had to 
deplore, Hastings Rashdall, has somewhere remarked that 
the literary influence of the Renaissance was not in all 
respects without drawbacks. Medieval Latinity, with all 
its faults, was a living thing, and in close touch with most 
of the needs of daily life. The Ciceronianism of the 
Humanists, dexterously wielded though it was by many of 
them, was from the first an artificial thing. The imitation 
of classical models, while it accompanied a keener sense 
of literary form, involved a break with tradition, which 
has been in some respects rather unfortunate. 

Siligo in classical antiquity was not rye. How it came to 
be used in the Middle Ages in the sense of rye I do not 
know. It may be that a mutation of / for g—so that people 
can readily pass from sigulum to siligo—is a phenomenon 
phonetically explicable. However that may be, by the 
classical writers stligo is commonly explained to be ‘fine 
wheat’. When, with the Renaissance, scholars in the 
fifteenth century began to go back to classical Latinity 
and to compose dictionaries, they disregarded medieval 
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practice and returned to classical usage. The earliest ex- 
ample of this I have so far come across is the first printed 
edition, issued from Mainz in 1460, of the Catholicon of 
John of Genoa. John of Genoa was a lexicographer of the 
thirteenth century, but this first printed edition was, of 
course, edited much later. And there we find the follow- 
ing definition: ‘Szligo, a certain kind of wheat (tritici), as 
tt were selected from the rest.’ That, of course, is an 
attempt at etymology. He goes on: ‘For in bread that 
kind of grain is the best. The finest and purest flour of 
corn is sometimes called st/igo, and therefrom is made the 
softest bread.’ 15 

The great classical dictionary makers of succeeding 
centuries, Stephanus and Forcellini, follow in the direc- 
tion thus marked out. More influential, perhaps, in Eng- 
land at the time was the work of John Baret, The Alvearie, 
or Triple Dictionary, in English, Latin, and French, which 
appeared, I believe, in 1573. Here, not only is siligo de- 
fined as ‘a kind of small, white and fine wheat’, but under 
rye the Latin equivalent given is secale, and the dictionary 
maker seems to go out of his way to add expressly: * Siligo 
is not rie but fine wheat.’ % 

It is certainly remarkable, when we reflect that szligo 
was the ordinary everyday Latin word for rye in England 
well into the sixteenth century, that this significance of it 
so quickly dropped out of the knowledge of men of general 
culture. William Fleetwood who, the year before he be- 
came a Bishop, published in 1707 the earliest attempt at 
a history of prices in England in his Chronicon Pretiosum, 
certainly took a great deal of trouble to bring together all 
the information he knew how to lay his hands upon with 
regard to medieval prices. He had a very practical purpose, 
namely, to quiet the consciences of certain Oxford dons by 
pointing out to them that the limitations on income pre- 
scribed in their statutes must, in justice, be interpreted in 
relation to the purchasing power of money. He evidently 
took a great deal of very honest trouble about his task. 
Yet, when he happens to come across a quarter stligints in 
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avows that he does not know what it means—‘siligints 
(which what it is I know not)’. 

Probably the few professional medievalists always knew 
what siligo had meant in the Middle Ages. ‘The vital facts 
were quite clearly set forth in that work of enormous 
erudition, Ducange’s Glossary, a monument of the learn- 
ing possible in the seventeenth century. Under szligo 
Ducange writes thus: . 

‘ Siligo among Latin authors is the select marrow of meal, made 
from siligo, a kind of wheat of which Pliny and others write. But 
by the authors of later times the word has improperly been taken 
over [usurpatur] for secale—the Modern French seigle.’ 17 

Ducange is an expensive work, and in England accessible 
in only a few good libraries, and this fact has had a mis- 
leading—even if, when one wakes up to it, an amusing— 
effect. When a local antiquary undertakes a bit of editing 
of hitherto unpublished records and comes across szligo, it 
will often not occur to him that he ought to put himself 
to the trouble of consulting a dictionary of medieval 
Latinity. He contents himself with his old school classical 
Latin dictionary, and what he will find there—for in- 
stance, in Dr. Smith’s Smaller Latin Dictionary—is simply 
the classical sense of the word, thus: ‘Siligo, a kind of very 
white wheat, or fine wheaten flour.’ Even when the con- 
text makes it perfectly obvious to any one acquainted with 
medieval accounts that just ordinary rye is meant, the 
editor sometimes affixes a foot-note explaining siligo as 
‘fine wheat’.! Perhaps it is unkind that I should speak in 
this slighting way of the occasional editor, for even so 
widely read an English scholar as Furnivall goes blindly 
astray when he comes across si/igo and, relying on Baret, 
converts the coarse food of a large proportion of the people 
into manchet, the finest and most expensive bread eaten 
by the upper classes.™ 

It is likely that the philological tangle was partly re- 
sponsible for a quaint doctrine of medieval botany. What- 
ever Columella understood by siligo he lets drop the 
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following remarkable assertion: Omne triticum solo uligi- 
noso post tertiam sationem convertitur in siliginem; i.e. all 
wheat on moist soil 1s changed after the third sowing into 
siligo.*® You will observe that he does not actually say that 
this was a degeneration; but subsequent writers took his 
stligo for rye, and the change for a degeneration; and this 
became a constant tradition far into modern times. Thus, 
in the rhyming English version of the fourth-century work 
of Palladius, On Husbondrie, which has come to us in a 
MS. of about the year 1420, we find: 

Tylle all thi felde, or all thy felde is lorne; 

Thi whete, a wonder, chaunging, thries sowe 

In land to fatte, wol tourne into other corne, 

And rie of whete ysowen wol up growe.'9 


Similarly, Stephanus, the first great Humanist lexico- 

grapher, writes thus, in his Thesaurus of 1543, under 
stligo: Est autem tritict vitium, unde Columella retultt, post 
ternam sationem triticum in siliginem degenerare. Other 
writers enlarged the marvel and made rye improve into 
wheat under favourable circumstances, as well as wheat 
decline into rye. The belief, though meeting with grow- 
ing scepticism, survived as late as 1686, when we have this 
amusing passage in Robert Plot’s Natural History of Staf- 
fordshire. Degeneration, he says, sometimes takes place 
in the case of other grains; 
‘ but most commonly of all betwixt wheat and rye; wheat not only 
degenerating in moist springy land into rye, but rye also in good 
fertile land being improved into wheat, whereof Petrus Laurem- 
bergius, from the testimony of one Manlius, gives us two pregnant 
examples that happened at Wittenberg and in Thuringia... in 
the former whereof wheat being sown in three years’ time it 
degenerated into rye; and rye, sown in Thuringia, in the same 
space of time improved itself into wheat.’ 


This strains even Plot’s credulity: he can comfortably 
believe only what has the authority of the ancients. 
‘That wheat will thus degenerate and turn into rye I find also 


confirmed by Columella and Palladius, authors of unquestionable 
credit in these Georgical matters.... But that rye should be 
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improved into wheat, I can only allege the authority of Manlius 
forse 

though he goes on to urge that the improvement by an 
Oxford botanist of ‘common wild primrose’ into ‘ poly- 
anthus or oxlip’ ‘falls not much short’ of the allegation 
as to rye! Elsewhere he is even more cautious and sug- 
gests experiment. 


‘’'To say that it would turn into another species ’ is a point one 
would not be brought easily to:yield to, yet there being so many 
examples of such transmutations of wheat into rye... alleged by 
so many good authors, I cannot but recommend the experiment of 
it to the Worshipful Rowland Okeover, Charles Cotton and Thomas 
Rudyerd Esquires, their habitations lying most convenient of any 
for this purpose.’ 2° 


The consideration of the different kinds of grain used 
in England and Westerm Europe for the making of bread 
would of itself suggest a question, which has not, I think, 
been raised in modern times, and is, indeed, one of those 
points with respect to the life of our medieval forefathers 
which we are only too commonly content to leave in 
obscurity. What was the grain used during the Middle 
Ages for the bread of the Holy Communion, for the Host 
used in the Mass? On this some light may be thrown by 
the medieval botany with which we have just been making 
acquaintance. 

The first and, so far as I know, the last authoritative 
decision on this subject is that of the Council of Florence 
in 1409. Cardinal John de Lugo, who lived from 1583 to 
1660 and is reckoned among the eight most distinguished 
theologians of the Roman Catholic world, in his well- 
known tractate on The Venerable Sacrament of the Eucharist 
writes thus: 


‘And though some have thought that bread from any wheat- 
like grain (grano frumentaceo) suffices, as, for instance, barley, millet 
and others; yet there can hardly be any doubt entertained as to this 
since the decree of Florence, where it is expressly stated that the 
matter of the sacrament is wheaten bread (panem triticeum) and 
wine from the vine.’ 2 
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This has constituted the rule for western Christendom, 
Catholic and Protestant, since then. For instance, it may 
be noted that from the time of the first Prayer Book of 
Edward VI it has been laid down for the English Church 
that ‘It shall suffice that the bread be such as is usual to be 
eaten; but the best and purest wheat bread that con- 
veniently may be gotten’. 

In the carrying out of this rule there is little practical 
difficulty nowadays, owing to the improvement in the 
means of transportation. For instance, in the Roman 
Church, the wafers, I am told, arecommonly bakedin Nun- 
neries and distributed by post. Similarly, for the great 
Presbyterian communions in the Highlands of Scotland, 
which have so often been described, wheaten bread can be 
obtained by steamer from the bakeries of Glasgow. 

But what are we to suppose happened during ages when 
means of communication were scanty, when there was 
often no wheat growing for many miles around some of the 
parish churches, and when the parish priest had the duty 
of himself preparing the Host with a mould provided for 
the purpose? When, indeed, we come to much later 
times, and one tries to find out what happened in the 
remote parts of Scotland before modern means of trans- 
port existed, one can only get the hesitating answer from 
Presbyterian antiquaries that they suppose bere or barley 
bread was used,” or perhaps bread made of a mixture of 
pease and bere or barley flour. 

We may, perhaps, find some little light on the sub- 
ject if we look at what the ‘Schoolmen’ have had to say. 
Peter Lombard, who died in 1164 and whose Sentences 
were made the point of departure by Schoolmen sub- 
sequently, deals, so far as I can see, very briefly with the 
matter. He says: ‘Water can by no means be used in the 
sacrifice without wine, nor bread except it be of frumen- 
tum.’??, But St. Thomas Aquinas a century later (1224-74) 
deals at considerable length with the problem. He con- 
cludes that the matter or material of the Host must be 
triticum—which is, of course, a much more decisive word 
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than frumentum. We need not spend time over the de- 
tailed arguments, for and against, which he produces in 
his usual systematic way. His only Biblical argument is 
that our Lord compares Himself to wheat in the text 
‘Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone’. Unfortunately the Greek word here used, 
sitos, which the Vulgate translates frumentum, is not a word 
absolutely confined to wheat; although, like frumentum, 
it was in fact in the Eastern Mediterranean commonly 
used for wheat. 

His other arguments are as follows. One is that wheaten 
(triticum) bread was most commonly used for food by man- 
kind. Indeed, he goes so far as to say that other breads 
would seem to have been brought in simply when there 
was a deficiency of wheaten bread. It is natural, perhaps, 
that Aquinas should speak in this way, considering that he 
was a native of the province of Naples and chiefly familiar 
with conditions in Southern Europe; for at the time he 
wrote wheat probably was in fact the most commonly 
diffused material for bread in Southern Europe. But that 
any kind of cereal bread was generally used by mankind 
was obviously an inaccurate statement with respect to large 
parts of the non-Christian world. 

Subsidiary reasons for the decision of Aquinas are that 
wheat is more strength-giving than any other grain, and 
that its sweetness makes it more suitable to the gentle 
Christian Dispensation than barley, which was the only 
other grain for which any Biblical warrant can be pro- 
duced; barley, of course, being the material of the loaves 
used in the miracles of the Feeding of the Multitude. 

But having reached his decision Aquinas proceeds to 
make very large concessions. One is as follows: A moderate 
mixture does not alter the kind (species), because a moder- 
ate amount is, in a sense, taken up by the larger element, 
so that, if we have a moderate mixture of another corn 
(alterius frumentt) with a much greater quantity of wheat 
(tritict), bread can be made out of this; which shall be the 
material (matter) of the sacrament. If, indeed, there be 
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a great mixture, let us say an equal quantity or thereabouts 
(puta ex aequo vel quast), such mixture changes the species, 
and is, therefore, not a due material(matter).’ Apparently, 
therefore, any maslin wherein the wheat element could be 
supposed notably to preponderate would be proper for the 
purpose. 

We could easily imagine what would be likely to happen 
supposing any parish priests, where maslin was largely 
grown, took these dicta of Aquinas seriously. I do not 
think most of them would, in fact, be likely to trouble 
themselves with what might have seemed mere subtleties. 
They probably took the best bread corn that was accessible 
without great exertion. In England, however, by the 
fourteenth century wheat, if not grown in the parish, 
could probably be bought without difficulty, and in the 
middle of the fourteenth century William Russell, Bishop 
of Sodor and Man, quotes as authoritative the following 
distich: ‘ 

Candida, triticea, tenuis, non magna, rotunda, 

Expers fermenti, non mista sit hostia Christi. 


Which we may perhaps render: 


White and wheaten, thin and small and round, 
Free from leaven, grain unmixed—be Christ’s Host ever found. 


And the writer of the devotional treatise, Handlyng Sinne, 
strengthens his argument that we must not mix ourselves 
up with avarice by the reflection that ‘the paste [of the 
Host is not of mixed corn’.?3 Yet what legislating bishops 
and preaching friars condemned we may be pretty sure 
was not infrequently done. 

And Aquinas has a still larger concession to make, and 
here we return to that curious tradition of the degenera- 
tion of wheat into rye, which we have just been noticing. 
Grant, he implies, the species must be ¢riticeus, but what 
constitutes ‘species’? He falls back upon a definition of 
species, which, I suppose, modern botanists would accept: 
That which is generated is of like species with that which 
generates. ‘And so if there are any kinds of corn (frumenta) 
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which can be generated from the seed of wheat (trttzc1), as 
from the grain of wheat sown in poor soils arises rye (s7/7go), 
from such corn bread can be made as matter of this sacra- 
ment.’ This, he says, is not the case with barley or spelt or 
even ‘far’, but he takes it for granted that it is the case 
with rye. Nothing could indicate better the authoritative 
force of a literary tradition when once it had been started. 

When, however, we come to later centuries we find that 
St. Thomas’s successors as Schoolmen are not quite com- 
fortable about this concession of their master. De Lugo, 
as I have already noted, after the reference to the decree 
of the Council of Florence as decisive in the matter, goes 
on to say that this rules out barley, millet, and a number 
of other grains. He adds that the Host can be made ex 
farre seu stligine, ‘if by stligo is meant what in Spain is 
called candeal and in Italy grano gentile 0 bianco; for the 
Latin names are ambiguous, and the popular designations 
are better known’. Szligo, that is to say, he regards as am- 
biguous. Perhaps, indeed, it was in Southern Europe. 

The only quite unambiguous word for rye, he seems to 
think, is secale, and so very frankly he goes on as follows 
‘The difficulty is with regard to secale—in Italian segala; 
in Spanish centeno; some affirm that this is an adequate 
matter, (sufficientem materiam) for whom seems to stand 
St. Thomas; others deny that it is sufficient, these Vasquez 
follows’ (Spanish theologian, 1551-1604). Suarez, also a 
Spanish theologian (1548-1617) and of higher reputation, 
perhaps, than Vasquez, maintains his reputation by an 
attitude of judicious although grave doubt :—‘ Suarez says 
that as matter’ [of the Host] [rye is] ‘very doubtful—(valde 
dubiam)’.° 


El 


REFERENCES AND NOTES 


a Reprint under the title Elizabethan England (Camelot series), pp. 
96, 98. 

2. Itinerary, iii. 149; quoted by Eden, State of the Poor, i. 117. 

3. Italian Relation (Camden Society, 1847), p. 24. 

4. The edition by Payne and Heritage of Tusser’s Five Hundred Points 
of Good Husbandry for the English Dialect Society (1878) gives all that is 
known of the author, and by reprinting at the end the Hundreth Good 
Pointes of 1557 makes it possible readily to distinguish between the earlier 
and later versions of certain of the Points. 

5. Elizabeth Lamond, 4 Discourse of the Common Weal of this Realm of 
England (1893), p. 42. 

. The Surveying and the Husbandry, with separate pagination, are re- 
printed in Certain Ancient Tracts concerning the Management of Landed 
Property, London, 1767. 

7. Surveying, ch. xxi: ‘How a Man shulde butte and bounde the 
Feldes’.. - 

8. Husbandry: ‘'To sowe Wheate and Rye’; ed. 1767, p. 31. 

g. Pliny, lib. 18,scap. 16, 1, is that among Pliny’s references to secale 
which is relied upon by Stephanus, Thesaurus Linguae Latinae (1543), for 
the identification with seigle: ‘ Frugis genus, quod, inquit Ruellius, Galli 
detrita una litera seclam vocant.’ 

10. Printed at the beginning of the Appendix to Cunningham, 
English Industry and Commerce, i, Early and Middle Ages. It is curious 
that even Cunningham, and in this context, mistook the meaning of the 
word, 

11. Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vocabularies, by Thomas Wright, ed. 
Wiilcker (1884), i. 47. 

12. A Volume of Vocabularies, ed. Wright (1857), i. 287. 

13. An example from a Surrey manor from the year 1303 is given in 
Rogers, 4. and P. ii. 174; and from East Meon in Hants, and Adderbury 
in Oxfordshire, properties of the see of Winchester, in the Pipe Roll of 
Winchester, 1208, ed. Hall. I have myself found sigulum among the obliga- 
tions in the way of alms which lay upon the Dean and Chapter of Here- 
ford, according to the Valor Ecclestasticus, iii. 6; and upon the Nunnery 
of Accombury in the same diocese, ibid. iii. 18. 

14. In the Wright-Wiilcker collection, and Promptuarium Parvulorum, 
ed. Way (Camden Society, 1843, 1853, 1865). 

15. In the copy of the 1460 Catholicon in the Bodleian Library the 
definition runs: 

‘ Siligo . . . quoddam genus tritici q3 sit selectum ab alio. Nam in 
pane ejus species est pcipua und’ aliqn tenuissimus et purissimus 
flos farinae decit siligo unde fit mollissimus panis.’ 
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16. The two definitions in Baret’s Alvearie run thus: 


‘Riz. Du Seigle Sécale. Frugis genus est ad arcendum famem tenuio- 
rum utile. . . . Siligo is not rie but fine wheat. Frumenti genus 
est ex qua lautissimus fit panis. 

‘Wueat. Triticum... 

A head of small white and fine wheat. Siligo. ... Frumenti species 

est ex qua lautissimus conficitur panis.’ 
17. Ducange, Glossarium Infimae et Medii Aevi Latinitatis. The edition 
in most common use is that ed. Henschel, Niort, 1886. The definition runs: 


‘Siz1co, Latinis scriptoribus est selecta farinae medulla, ex siligine 
frumenti genere, de quo Plinius, lib. 18, cap. 8, et alii. Isidorus, 
lib. 17, cap. 2: Siligo, genus tritici a selecto dictum. Adde lib. 20, 
cap. 2. At postremi aevi auctoribus usurpatur pro secali, vulgo Segle.’ 


l. Medieval Rye converted into ‘ Fine Wheat’ by Modern Editors. 


Here are three examples: 

Bennett and Elton, History of Cornmilling (1899), il. 109. 

Rentalia et Custumaria, Somerset Record Society (1891), v, Glossary. 

The Crondal Records, Part I, ed. Baigent (Hampshire Record Society, 
1890), p. 67. 

So strong is the tendency with modern editors to overlook rye, even 
when it appears in their documents, that they will give the rye in the 
transcript and omit it in the editorial abstract. This has happened with 
the ten quarters of rye which the Templars are recorded, in a valuation 
for the purposes of taxation, as having in stock at Dartford in Kent, in | 
1301. Only their thirty quarters of wheat appear in the abstract. Archaeo- 
logia Cantiana, ix. 286. 

I have had the sad pleasure of receiving from a kind correspondent a 
transcript of a document in which szligo is conspicuous, accompanied by 
a note calling my attention to the absence of rye. 

The Glossary to one of the Surtees Society volumes, that for the Priory 
of Finchale, ad verbum, p. xvii, A.D. 1336 (1837), actually gives ‘siligo: 
maslin ’, 


m. Rhymes about the Bread Corns. 


The confusion is the more ludicrous, since it occurs in a note upon 
certain verses in the undated Modus Cenandi, which Furnivall printed in 
Part II of The Babees Book (E.E.T.S., 1868). The verses are: 

Tritica confirmant corpus, ventremque coercent; 

Stringunt, infrigidant et vires ordea praestant; 

Guttam comminuit et corda siligo perurit. 
A book like the Modus Cenandi could only have been written for the 
benefit of the highest classes, and might be expected to have a disparaging 
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opinion.of rye. I might venture on the following version as giving perhaps 

the spirit of the verses: 

The wheats they give power to the body, and proper restraint to the 
belly; 

The barleys they bind and they cool, and lend men strength for their 
labours; 

But rye it dries up the moisture, and thoroughly parches the innards. 


18. De Re Rustica, lib. 2, tit. 9. There are certainly some difficulties 
about this passage of Columella. But they seem hardly to be removed by 
Dr. Heitland’s suggestion in his Agricola (1921), p. 266. Dr. Heitland 
speaks of Columella’s ‘ treating the delicate (siligo, ii. 6, § 2; 9, § 13) white 
wheat, much fancied in Rome, as a degenerate variety, not worth the 
growing by a practical farmer ’, as part of Columella’s policy of discourag- 
ing the growth of cereals for the home market. 

19. Palladius, On Husbondrie (E.E.T.S., 1873, 1879), Bk. I, ll. 162-6; 
Per: 

20. pp. 348-52. He refers to Pet. Laurembergii Horticulturae lib. 1, 
caps 2, S34 alib. 1, capes, 9 1. 

21. The pertinent passages from de Lugo and Aquinas are printed in 
Appendix V. I was indebted to the late Archbishop-Coadjutor of Birming- 
ham for calling my attention to the authoritative treatise of de Lugo. 


n. The Bread of Scottish Communions. 


I have been favoured by the following communication from the well- 
known Scottish antiquary Mr. David Murray of Glasgow: 

“As regards “‘ bread corn” in Scotland, the only grains in use until 
comparatively recently were oats and bere or bigg, the former being 
four rows and the other six rows as against the two rows of the genuine 
Darley. tre 

: There can be no question that oatmeal and bere meal or barley meal 
constituted the cereal food of the people of Scotland all through the 
Middle Ages, and I think we may safely say until the end of the eighteenth 
century. Mixtures known as mashlum, such as barley meal and pease meal, 
were in common use. The general food was oatmeal cakes, barley or mash- 
lum bannocks, and scones. 

‘'The domestic oven such as was in use in England for baking bread was 
unknown in Scotland. The substitute was a girdle on which both the oat- 
cakes and bannocks were prepared. 

‘Rye used to be grown in Scotland to a small extent, but only came in 
with wheat. It was not a field crop in the old days, .. . 

‘I cannot say whether oatcake was ever used as Communion bread. I 
should rather think that bere or barley bread was used or perhaps bread 
made of a mixture of pease and bere or barley flour... . 

‘The Covenanters were very scrupulous in the observance of Com- 
munion, and when hunted on the bogs and moors in the south of Scotland 
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were very particular in its observance. Many of the attacks made upon 
them were when a number of them were gathered together for this pur- 
pose. I cannot remember any notice of the kind of bread used. It certainly 
could not have been wheaten bread and must, I think, have been bere or 
barley. They would not, however, I should think have hesitated to use 
oatcake if this was the only bread available.’ 

22. ‘Aqua vero nullatenus sine vino offerri in sacrificio; nec panis nisi de 
frumento; nec granum frumenti nisi redactum fuerit in panem; quia 
Christus et panem se dicit et grano frumento se comparat.’ Petri Lom- 
bardi, Sententiarum Libri Quatuor, lib. iv, dist. xi; in Migne, Patrologza, 
cxcii. 

23. These two references are from Bridgett, History of the Holy Eucharist 
in Great Britain (1908), p. 76. 

0. Additional Indications : Sixteenth Century. 

1592-7. Government Policy. Rye from Russia. 

The Hatfield MSS. abound in references to the changes in Government 
administration considered necessary with alternations of abundance and 
scarcity. 

Thus 1591-3 seem to have been years of good harvests, and licence to 
transport corn to France was given in May 1592 to ‘such as have great 
quantity of wheat or rye in our counties of Sussex or Kent, or in the next 
parts of Hampshire adjoining to Sussex’. Calendar of MSS. of the Marquts 
of Salisbury (Hist. MSS. Comm.), Part IV (1892), p. 196. 

In January 1594 a Warrant was issued to Lord Burleigh directing him 
to authorize the officers of the ports to permit the purchase of 4,000 
quarters of wheat by Signor Giovanni Basadona, agent on behalf of the 
City of Venice, or if he is not able to supply that quantity of wheat, to 
supply the same with rye or beans. Jbid., p. 470. 

In the autumn of 1595 confidence in good harvests, but some fear lest 
exportation should send up the price to the home consumer, are shown in 
an anonymous letter to Cecil. The writer urges the renewal of certain old 
licences for malting on the ground that ‘ beer-corn, viz. the worst wheat, 
oats, and barley, will little hinder the price of good wheat and rye, whereof 
God hath sent plenty, if it be not shipped forth, but brought to the 
markets’. [bid., Part V (1894), p. 396. 

In the autumn of 1596, however, the situation had altogether changed, 
for the country was visited by famine. In December 1596 the Queen 
writes to Burleigh. She understands that the citizens of London and other 
corporate towns are willing to provide wheat and rye out of foreign parts, 
if they may do so free of custom and other duty, and commands him to 
give the necessary orders. /bid., Part VI (1895), p. 507. 

Next year we find a copy of a letter by ‘ Theodora Evanwich, King and 
Great Duke of All Russia’, ordering the delivery to certain English mer- 
chants of 3,000 ‘setfords’ of rye, 2,000 of wheat, and 1,000 of barley. 
Ibid., Part VIII (1899), p. 80. 
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A letter of May 20, 1597, to the Queen from the Merchants Trading 
to Russia informs her that their agent, resident ‘ at the Musko ’, had con- 
tracted with the Emperor for 3,000 quarters of wheat, rye or barley, to 
be paid for in Spanish money or dollars. They pray therefore for licence 
to transport the value of 1,000 pounds weight of bullion to pay for the 
said corn. [bid., Part XIV (1923), p. 14. 

And finally there is a remarkable letter from Newcastle to Cecil, dated 
July 11, 1597. ‘On Thursday last “a bowle of rye” was sold for 32 
shillings in Newcastle, which is after £4 16s. a quarter [margin: “ it is 
said that in some parts of the town it was sold the same day for 36 shillings 
the bowle”’] and if, by the good providence of God the Hollanders had not 
come in with corn on Friday following, what it would have grown into 
the Lord knoweth, many not having tasted bread in twenty days before, 
by credible report, and sundry starving and dying in our streets and in the 
fields for want of bread.’ Jbid., Part VII (1899), p. 296. 

1596. Statistics of Corn Imports into London. Savine (Oxford Studies, &c., 
i. 199, note 2) gives the following statistics of corn imported into the Port 
of London from abroad between Michaelmas and December 31, 1596 
(from State Papers Dom., Eliz., v. 261, note 3). 


Importers. W beat. Rye. 

7 Qrs. Qrs. 
English . 5 ELA; 375 22,180 
Foreign . : : 2,881 3,985 


17,256 26,165 
1593. Oxford. Grant of maslin from the City Mills to the widows of two 


burgesses. 
‘Hit is agree that James Stavesacres widowe and 
‘Maslyn geven Christopher Stavesacres widowe shall have weeklie halfe 
weekly to two a pecke of masly apeece from the Castle Mylls during 
poore widowes.’ their lives.” Oxford Council Book, A. 5. 6, fol. 3, Feb. 6, 
Eliz. 

I am indebted er the above excerpt from the Oxford City Records to 
the Rev. H. E. Salter, who writes as follows: ‘ The city owned the Castle 
Mills. Not only were the bakers bound to have their grain ground there, 
but it was also stipulated in most (if not all) the leases of houses which 
belonged to the city that the tenants should have their grain ground there; 
and some must have sent maslin as well as wheat. The owners of a mill 
were allowed to deduct a portion of the grist, hence the city had maslin 
to give away.’ 

1578. Bequest of Rye. Bequest of one bushel of wheat, and one bushel 
of rye, by the local squire. Major, Memorials of Copgrove (Yorkshire), 
p- 39, from Richmondshire Wills, 26 (Surtees Society, 1853). 

1561. Norwich Public Dixner. ‘At a dinner given in 1561 to the Duke 
of Norfolk by the Mayor of Norwich there were provided “ xvi loves white 
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bread ivd., xviii loves wheaten bread ixd., iii loves mislen bread, iid.” ’ 
There would seem to be some mistake in the price figures. Leland, 
Itinerary, vi, p. xvii (quoted in E. D.S. ed. of Tusser, p. 264). 

1557. St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. ‘1557... Feb. 20th, the note 
that 30 quarters of rye are to be bought shows that the patients sometimes 
had rye bread.’ Norman Moore, The History of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
(1918), ii. 276. No other references to grain purchases appear in the index. 

1542. Field Names in Gloucestershire. Henry VIII demises at ferm for 
21 years to one of the Commissioners for the surrender of Monasteries the 
Manor of Abbot’s Barton, lately pertaining to the Abbey of St. Peter of 
Gloucester, ‘ also all those arable lands, containing 249 acres, lying divided 
in the fields of Tredworthe, Mylkyngfurlong, Great Rycrofte, Little Ry- 
crofte, Brereley, Wynmylfurlong. and Pedmersfelde’. Calendar of the 
Records of the Corporation of Gloucester, compiled by W. M. Stevenson 
(1893). 

1509. Rye for Poor Parishioners. Ina roll of accounts of Oseney, Oxford, 
for the year ending March 25th, 1 Henry VIII, at Christ Church, Oxford, 
among the payments is ‘in denariis solutis pro II quarteriis frumenti et 
I quarterio siliginis emptis et distributis pro consolacione parochianorum 
de Barton hoc anno’. 


For this also I am indebted to the Rev. H. E. Salter. 


: IV 

ENTURIES are seldom natural units of time, but 

they are convenient ways of arranging historical 
material. We come now to the fifteenth century in our 
journey backward from Napoleonic times. The evidence 
of the fifteenth century for our purpose is singularly sparse. 
Hitherto, we have either had something like statistical 
estimates to rely upon, or we have had the returns brought 
in by the administrative machinery of the Tudor Govern- 
ment. That machinery was only beginning to be created 
at the end of the fifteenth century. When we get back to 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries we shall find an 
abundance of certain other kinds of information—as to the 
quantities and prices of grain bought and sold—which 
have been collected by various scholars, and above all by 
the late Professor Thorold Rogers in his great work, The 
History of Agriculture and Prices. We shall have, by and 
by, to consider the value of such material for our purposes. 
For the fifteenth century, however, the figures are mainly 
of a more limited and one-sided character. 

Those of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are 
figures both of purchases and sales, although, unfortu- 
nately, we are not informed what proportions fall into one 
or other category. There are figures of prices obtained and 
paid by bailiffs managing the estates of a certain number 
of great owners of Jand—certain colleges, one or two other 
foundations, the king or great landlords. So far as these 
bailiffs came into possession-——by growing it themselves or 
in other ways—of supplies of rye beyond the needs of their 
situation they would have an occasion to dispose of them 
by sale. But in the fifteenth century owners of land were 
very generally giving up the practice of cultivating their 
domains through bailiffs, and wereletting them to‘ farmers’. 
Accordingly, bailiffs’ accounts very commonly came to an 
end, while farmers’ accounts had not yet begun. Indeed, 
it may be doubted whether most farmers to-day keep as 
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complete and systematic accounts as the bailiffs did while 
demesne farming was practised. It follows that the prices 
recorded by Rogers for the fifteenth century are, to far the 
largest extent, the prices of purchases. 

Now, it is beyond all doubt that the upper classes 
already by this time lived upon wheaten bread. ‘The corn 
purchased on their behalf would commonly, therefore, be 
wheat; and this is a sufficient explanation of the largely 
preponderating wheat entries in fifteenth-century price 
records. We have already seen that the situation was very 
different from the latter part of the seventeenth century 
onward, when the prices obtainable became those paid by 
the general public, or by dealers serving them, as returned 
from the several market towns. 

In an attentive reading, however, of fifteenth-century 
documents we come across rye in all sorts of unexpected 
places. Thus, the Paston estates in the east of Norfolk 
were evidently run on commercial lines; and all that 
Margaret Paston usually cares to write to her husband in 
London about is the price of malt. Yet even in the Paston 
Letters we come upon picturesque little incidents such as 
this: she writes in 1482 with regard to certain enemies of 
the Pastons, who did not hesitate to take violent measures: 
‘On Friday, at night, came three men (whose names she 
gives) with two good carts, well manned and horsed, to 
Mallingford, and there at the manor and its mill laded 
both carts with mestilion (maslin) and wheat; and betimes 
starting in the morning they departed towards Bungay.’ 
She gives reasons why they came from Bungay, and states 
who was responsible—a certain Brian who ‘goeth hastyly 
over the sea, as it is said, and as I suppose. He will have the 
mestilion over with him, for the most part of the cart 
loads was mestilion.’ * 

Then go a little farther back and we have the bursar’s 
books for Fountains Abbey. Under 1456-7 we find alms 
recorded: “To the friars preachers, in rye 20 pence’; and 
we find payments for threshing 11 quarters of wheat and 
32 quarters of rye. Under another head we find the quanti- 
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ties of wheat and rye received by the abbey from certain of 
their estates. When we add them up we find that from the 
five estates which enter into the account rye preponderates 
over wheat in the proportion of 104 to 41. Two cases are 
particularly significant. One place, we are told, is respon- 
sible for 13 quarters 7 bushels of wheat and 21 quarters, 
6 bushels of rye, whereof 23 quarters 5 bushels are for the 
monastery, that is to say, for the monastic establishment 
including its large body of servants. Another estate is re- 
sponsible for 19 quarters of wheat and for 42 quarters 7 
bushels of rye, whereof 27 quarters 4 bushels go directly 
to the monastery bakehouse and the rest are paid as part 
wages to a long list of servants who have special allowances. 

One other fragmentary fact. With the Statute of 1463 
began a protectionist policy in the matter of corn. Rye 
was from the first included; and rye, like wheat, for some 
years after this date, could only be imported when its price 
at home was above a certain figure. How considerable was 
the trade in grain in general many years before this is 
shown by the port books of Southampton for the years 
1427-30. We are not able to distinguish clearly from the 
records as printed the precise origin in each case of each of 
the grains. Both rye and wheat were articles of coastwise 
trade between Southampton and other districts where 
grain was produced or required; but the total figures are 
very remarkable. In the years 1428-30, as far as we can 
make it out, the imports and exports of wheat at South- 
ampton amounted to 1776 quarters, while the imports and 
exports of rye amounted to 4,567.3" 

When our survey has got to the period, running back- 
ward, from the early part of the fifteenth century to the 
middle of the thirteenth century we find ourselves, as I 
have already remarked, in possession of sources of informa- 
tion of a special character. These are the account rolls 
drawn up by bailiffs of manors. By far the largest collec- 
tion of the particulars they furnish was that made by 
Thorold Rogers and published in 1866 in the first two 
volumes, covering the years 1259-1400, of his extensive 
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two volumes, he tells us, he has made use of 7,068 entries 
of wheat prices from 2,423 localities, and 1,337 entries of 
rye prices from 740 localities. The preponderance of wheat 
is so great that it would justify the assertion, if we could 
judge from this evidence alone, that the bread of the 
English people during this period was very much more 
largely composed of wheat than of rye. It will be seen 
that, roughly, the rye localities were only one-third as 
numerous as the wheat localities reported on, and the rye 
entries about one-fifth. Even so, they would hardly seem 
to justify the assertion that rye ‘appears to have never 
been extensively cultivated as an article of food in Eng- 
land’; or, again, that ‘rye was very scantily cultivated’. 
However, that was the conclusion which Rogers arrived 
at, and again and again repeated: ‘Our forefathers lived 
on wheaten bread’; and, again, ‘Wheat was the ordinary 
food of the English people.’ 4 

The truth, however, is that Rogers’ material, taken by 
itself, does not even compel us to conclude that wheat 
formed the larger part of the bread corn of the English 
people as a whole. For what is its exact nature? I can, no 
doubt, assume on the part of my hearers a realization of the 
general structure of the agrarian organization of England, 
as it was revealed to us some 20 years after the publication 
of Rogers’ volumes by Frederick Seebohm, and has been 
further elucidated by Professor Maitland. The arable land 
of England, speaking broadly, was divided into the demesnes 
of manors which the lords of manors kept in their own 
hands and cultivated for their immediate benefit, and the 
tenanted land of the several manors—land, that is, in the 
occupation mainly of villeins and cottars, afterwards known 
as customary tenants, as well as of much smaller and much 
less important categories of free tenants. The demesne 
land formed a varying proportion of the whole. It is, 
perhaps, pretty safe to say that, taking arable land all over 
England, it was not at most more than one-third. 

Now, the bailiffs’ accounts, from which Rogers has got 
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his figures, could, at most, refer directly only to this one- 
third of the tilled soil of the country. But, as a matter of 
fact, it did not apply to anything like as much as that; for 
it is derived almost, if not quite, exclusively from manors 
belonging to considerable corporations, such as colleges 
and cathedral chapters, or belonging to considerable per- 
sonages, such as the king or the great nobles. Very few 
account rolls, if any, have come down to us from the small 
manorial lords, that is, from those who held but a single 
manor or one or two adjacent manors. Indeed, however 
desirable it might be that a bailiff of any manor should 
keep systematic accounts, there would be no particular 
pressure upon him to do so, unless the account had to be 
presented periodically to some superior officer; and this 
necessity would arise only when the manor in question 
formed part of a complex of estates subject to supervision 
by a steward or bursar, or royal ‘minister’. 

It cannot, then, be too distinctly borne in mind that the 
bailifis’ accounts, from which Rogers gets his figures, give 
us absolutely no direct information at all concerning the 
cultivation of by far the greater part of the arable land of 
the country, that is to say, all that remaining in the hands 
of the peasants, of the smaller freeholders, and of the 
lesser lords of the manor. It might, however, be argued 
that the crops grown on this other and much larger part 
of the tilled area must have resembled in character those 
cultivated on the great estates. But this by no means 
follows. Beyond all controversy the bread at the monks’ 
own tables was made of wheat. As we shall see by and by, 
in every great monastery there was an elaborate gradation 
of qualities of bread, extending from the comparatively 
small number of monks at the head to the larger number 
of servants of various kinds who surrounded them. What 
is true of the bread of the upper ecclesiastical classes is also 
true of the bread of the upper secular classes. 

Now, so far as the management of a demesne was directed 
to supplying the personal wants of its owner, the bailiff 
would be led, if he had any choice in the matter, to culti- 
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vate wheat rather than rye, and in the earliest manual of 
estate management, that of Walter of Henley, wheat is, in 
fact, put in the forefront. In earlier centuries the actual 
produce was forwarded to the necessary centres—the 
monastery, or the king’s court, or the lord’s principal 
habitation; later the king or the other great lords visited 
the estates in regular itinerary so as to consume the pro- 
duce on the spot. 

In most places, of course, by the middle of the thirteenth 
century, when these bailiffs’ accounts begin, the old 
‘natural economy’, as it has been called, was giving way 
to a ‘money economy’. A varying part of the produce was 
turned into money by the bailiffs by being sold at a neigh- 
bouring market. But these markets were largely constituted 
by the rising towns of the period; and we have reason to 
believe—to this we shall return later—that already the 
merchants and better-to-do artisans in the towns pre- 
ferred wheat to rye. Accordingly, even a notable pre- 
ponderance in the production of wheat over rye upon the 
demesnes of the great lords would not conclusively prove 
that wheat was cultivated in anything like the same pro- 
portion over the country as a whole. 

Moreover, when we look more closely at the bailiffs’ 
figures, we cannot fail to realize that totals derived from 
a large number of localities are likely to be misleading, if 
they suggest that the proportions which they indicate 
applied at all equally over large areas. For it is noteworthy 
that such totals are often made up of a large number of 
estates in which very little rye was grown by the bailiffs, 
and a smaller, but still considerable, number of estates, in 
which as much rye, or even more rye, was sown. We are, 
for instance, given complete returns as to produce, and 
less complete returns as to acreage sown, on some II 
estates belonging to Merton College between the years 
1333 and 1337.5 Wheat was sown on from 460 to 510 
acres and rye on only from 50 to 72 acres according to the 
several years. I omit figures for barley and oats. Here, 
then, we have an area under wheat approximately eight 
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times as great as under rye. But when we look into the 
figures in more detail we find that from most of the estates 
little, if any, rye at all is reported, although from one of 
them, Wolford in Warwickshire, there were considerable 
quantities of maslin. And, on the other hand, when we 
look at the crops of Gamlingay in Cambridgeshire we find 
that almost as much rye was produced as wheat—an 
average of 36 quarters of rye for the four years from an 
average of 37 acres, as compared with an average of 39 
quarters of wheat from an average of 50 acres. The ac- 
count for Holywell, in the north of Oxfordshire, gives only 
produce figures; but here rye predominates in the pro- 
portion of an average of 43 quarters to an average of 36 
quarters. As it happens we have a few years later, 1341, 
an inventory of the farm stock at Holywell on the entry 
into office of a new bailiff, and in this inventory rye figures 
much more largely than wheat—‘in wheat one bushel and 
a half; in rye mine quarters five bushels’. At the mill, 
indeed, there was at the moment one quarter one bushel 
of wheat, but there was also one quarter of maslin. 

It is impossible, it seems to me, to base on Rogers’ 
figures any confident conclusions as to the changes which 
may have taken place in the relative acreage of grain dur- 
ing the period they cover. Many of the figures are derived 
either from one year’s roll of a manor which does not 
appear again, or from a short series; and all sorts of unex- 
pected difficulties arise as soon as one tries to make use of 
the material for any other purpose than Rogers’ own all- 
inclusive averages.4 

In spite of this, however, even a cursory glance shows 
that some demesnes continued year after year to give their 
chief attention to rye. For instance, if the figures are 
taken for Aldington for the six years 1290-6, it will be 
found that the sales of wheat varied from about 4 to 8 
quarters, an actual average of about 6, and those of rye 
from 32 to 70 quarters, an average of 49. Aldington, it is 
interesting to notice, js a Kentish manor; and this is note- 
worthy when we remember that wheat elsewhere in Kent 
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seems to have been the prevailing crop from very early 
times. 

It is hazardous to conjecture why rye should persist so 
markedly on certain demesnes when the general tendency 
of demesne farming was in the direction of wheat. It is, 
however, quite possible that the explanation is to be found 
in the location or distribution of the demesne within the 
manorial area. 

Of course, we all know that from quite early times the 
demesne of certain manors lay very largely in separate 
enclosures, apart from the open fields of the tenants. We 
also know, on the contrary, that in a very large number of 
cases the demesne was composed of acres intermixed with 
those of the tenants in the common fields. A good deal 
might depend not only on the position of demesne land 
outside the open fields, but also on the way in which, 
when it fell into the open fields, these fields were divided 
into ‘furlongs’ or ‘flats’. The bailiff might have little 
difficulty in growing wheat under some circumstances, 
while in others, where his comparatively few strips were 
intermixed with hundreds of others bearing rye, he might 
have found it very difficult. 

Let me repeat that we want to get behind the practice 
of the bailiffs to the practice of the peasants, and behind 
the table of the gentry to the table of the mass of the 
people. On this latter point some light is cast—which can 
be readily supplemented from other quarters—by the 
material even as presented by Rogers. In the usual form 
of bailiffs account it was the practice to state how large 
a quantity of produce of the various kinds the bailiff was 
answerable for, and how it was disposed of. And under 
the heading of rye not a few of the rolls state that, besides 
such-and-such a quantity sold, such-and-such a quantity 
was used “for the servants’; to which, for accounting pur- 
poses, a money value is then added. 

In the century from about 1280 to 1385 such an entry 
of a quantity of rye allotted to ‘the servants’ appears 
seventeen times in ten counties. It may be interesting to 
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notice which those counties were: Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, Surrey, Oxfordshire, Worces- 
tershire, Gloucestershire, and Sussex. For maslin there 
are similar entries for three counties—Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Gloucestershire. In most cases the number of bushels 
is small—from about 1$ to about 44$—but, of course, a 
great deal of bread could be made out of a single bushel. 
In other cases the amounts are large—13, 14, 23, even 
63 quarters. The last figure is from a royal manor, Langley 
in Buckinghamshire. 

Before passing from the Rogers collection of price 
figures, it may be worth while to add a word as to their 
geographical distribution. Our author’s own comment is 
as follows: ‘Rye... an occasional crop of many estates, is 
habitually sown on few. It is regularly sown in Cambridge- 
shire and some other of the eastern counties.’ A rough 
count which I have had made gives the following number 
of localities from which the material was drawn, in the 
several counties: Norfolk 20; Suffolk 18; Oxfordshire 14; 
Essex and Kent 12 each; Berkshire and Bucks. 8 each; 
Sussex, Yorkshire, and Glamorganshire 7 each; Cambridge, 
Gloucester, Hampshire, and Surrey 6 each; Wilts. 5; 
Northamptonshire and Lincoln 4 each; 3 from three 
other English counties; 2 from five other English counties; 
and 1 from Monmouth and five English counties. ‘The 
‘eastern counties’, in a large sense, are in the forefront in 
this list, though Cambridge is not the most evident among 
them; and while it is true that the eastern counties furnish 
long series of entries for particular places, equally long 
series are found for localities in Berks., Kent, Oxford, 
and Surrey. 

The distribution of the maslin and mancorn figures is as 
follows: Suffolk 11; Bucks. 10; Norfolkg; Berks., Essex, and 
Glamorganshire 6 each; Oxon. and Surrey § each; York- 
shire 4; Cambridge, Gloucester, Herts., Kent, Sussex, 
Hampshire, and Warwick 3 each; 2 from Middlesex and 
Wilts.; and 1 from Monmouth and ten English counties. 

On the face of them, the Rogers entries testify to the 
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wide and continuous cultivation of rye over almost the 
whole country. The preponderance of rye entries from 
the south-eastern counties of England is probably in large 
measure to be accounted for by the fact that it is from that 
side of England that the editor has obtained most of his 
material. But even if it were true that rye was more com- 
monly grown in the eastern counties than in the south— 
few figures are given for the north—that fact would not 
diminish the significance of what we find there. For, in 
the first place, it was precisely the eastern counties which 
in the later Middle Ages constituted the wealthiest part of 
the country. We are indebted to Rogers for a valuable 
series of tables giving the order of the counties with respect 
to taxable wealth, on the assumption that the assessments 
to the tax of 1341 (reckoned in woolsacks but paid in 
money), the levy of archers of 1453, and the ‘aid’ of 1503 
were made with reasonable fairness.© He has taken the 
trouble for each shire to reckon sacks, archers, and pounds 
respectively in proportion to the county acreage. The 
result is to show that Norfolk in 1341 was by far the richest 
county—of course after Middlesex. It was still third in 
the list in 1453 and 1503. Oxfordshire is third in 1341, 
second in 1453 and 1503; Bedfordshire fourth in 1341, 
fifth in 1453 and 1503; Berks. sixth in 1341, fourth in 1453 
and 1503, Cambridge eighth in 1341 and 1453 and seventh 
in 1503. 

And in the second place, it is from the eastern counties 
that we now derive more than half our home-grown sup- 
plies of wheat. The counties classified by the Ministry of 
Agriculture as “East’ and * North-East’ in 1921 produced 
some four million quarters of wheat out of a total crop of 
8% million; and if we add the counties classified as ‘East 
Midland’ we reach a figure of well over five million 
quarters.7 Reflections such as these indicate that a large 

art of our problem is precisely this: when and how did 
Norfolk and the eastern counties—the part of the country 
most prosperous in the Middle Ages, and the chief source 
of our home-grown corn to-day—convert their rye fields 
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into wheat fields, or bring under wheat land never before 
tilled. 

I hope I have made it quite clear that I do not call in 
question the validity of Rogers’ data, so far as they bear 
upon the problem before us. ‘They do indicate that in 
demesne farming—the demesne farming of the middle of 
the thirteenth century, and so long as it was practised, 
that is to say, well into the fifteenth century—the cultiva- 
tion of wheat greatly preponderated over that of rye; 
although even from these figures it is clear that the pre- 
ponderance was by no means so overwhelming as some of 
our author’s expressions might lead one to suppose. For 
the reasons which I have before assigned I have no doubt 
that the same preponderance would show itself in any 
demesne account figures; and therefore I am not in the 
least surprised when friends of mine, recently working 
through account rolls not used by Rogers, write to me to 
say that they also find a marked pre-eminence of wheat. 

It is only when one looks at other monastic records that 
one seems to see indications that, even on the demesnes, 
the preponderance of wheat was a comparatively new 
thing. The printed records which I shall use for this pur- 
pose apply to the thirteenth and the early part of the 
fourteenth centuries, which was a time, it would seem, 
when, speaking broadly, demesne farming reached its most 
complete and symmetrical form. 

The fourteenth century is, of course, the century of the 
Black Death of 1349 and the Peasant Revolt of 1381. I 
came across the other day a letter to me from Stubbs, in 
which he refers jestingly to the period in Oxford historical 
studies when everything in the Middle Ages was referred 
to the Black Death; it occupied much the same sort of 
place as the Gulf Stream with geographers. References to 
the Gulf Stream, I understand, are not quite so confident 
as they used to be; the real Gulf Stream seems to ‘ peter 
out’ hundreds of miles before it can reach the British Isles, 
and all we benefit from is a certain north-easterly ‘drift of 
the surface waters’. Research has been equally, if not so 
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drastically, at work with the Black Death and its supposed 
consequences; they are now seen to have been less sweep- 
ing and more gradual than we had been inclined to sup- 
pose. Nevertheless, there was a Black Death, and there 
were severe recurrences of the same or a like plague. The 
labourers, both in the town and the country, who main- 
tained themselves in whole or in part upon wages did, 
we know, demand higher remuneration, and the whole 
machinery of the Statutes of Labourersand the Justices was 
created and set in motion to repress what were regarded 
as extravagant claims. The question of the practical signi- 
ficance of the policy, so far as rural England was concerned, 
is bound up with the question of the extent to which the 
labour services of tenants had by that time been com- 
muted for money payments and these money payments 
applied to the creation of a system of wage labour. 

We may, perhaps, distinguish two periods of demesne 
farming—that during which the labour for the tillage of 
the demesne was secured by the actual services of the 
tenants, and that during which it was secured, in an in- 
creasing measure, through the wage-paid labour which 
the tenants’ commuted services enabled the lord to secure. 

The decades immediately preceding and following the 
Peasants’ Rising of 1381 fall, it would seem, in the middle 
of this second stage of demesne farming. The monastic 
records for the later medieval times, whether they were 
becoming scantier or not, have at any rate not yet been 
printed in any considerable bulk; and I am afraid I must 
avow my ignorance of such of them as may have seen the 
light. I am, therefore, compelled to content myself with 
bringing together a little evidence for the latter part of 
the fourteenth century. 

Take first the testimony of that very dull poet, Gower, 
who wrote about 1375. Mr. Coulton, from whom I take 
a modern version, characterizes him as ‘of the upper 
middle class’. Gower thus reflects: 

‘The world goeth fast from bad to worse, when shepherd and 
cowherd demand more for their labour than the master-bailiff was 
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wont to take in days gone by. Labour is now at so high a price that 
he who will order his business aright must pay five or six shillings 
for what cost two shillings in former times. Labourers of old were 
not wont to eat of wheaten bread; their meat was of beans or 
coarser corn, and their drink of water alone. Cheese and milk were 
a feast to them and rarely ate they of other dainties; their dress was 
of hodden-grey. Then was the world ordered aright for folk of this 
sort. ... Ha! age of ours! whither turnest thou? For the poor, 
small folk, who should cleave to their labour, demand to be better 
fed than the masters.’ 8 


Gower, as we have seen, is assigned to ‘the upper middle 
class’. What do we gather from the author of Piers Plow- 
man? John Richard Green, with his gift for the pictur- 
esque, has described him as ‘the gaunt poet of the poor’, 
but Langland’s attitude seems to be precisely the same as 
that of Gower. At any rate, he has no sympathy with the 
labourers’ refusing to work unless they were paid higher 
wages than the statute allowed. His name for them is 
‘wasters’. He is pained to find that they will not eat any 
bread with beans in it, demanding bread of ‘cocket or 
clere matin or else of clean wheat’. It is only the ‘blind 
and the bed-rid or broken’ among them to whom his ideal 
figure, Piers the Plowman, promises that ‘they shall have 
as good as [’; or, as another version puts it, ‘shall eat 
wheat bread and drink with myself.’ 9 

Both writers, it will be seen, treat the labourers’ de- 
mand for wheaten bread as both extravagant and novel. 
We have, perhaps, had some reason already to conclude— 

-and we shall see more reason, I think, presently—that 
the preference for wheat over rye is not simply based 
on dietetic considerations. It is very largely a matter of 
fashion, and like all fashion it became a mark of social 
distinction. It seems a fair conclusion, from what both 
Langland and Gower tell us, that the restriction to bread 
other than wheaten was already, even among the humblest 
labouring population in certain parts of the country, com- 
ing to be resented as a badge of social inferiority. The 
surprising thing is that the transition to a universal wheat 
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diet took some four centuries to accomplish itself, even 
from the time of Piers Plowman. 
Just two more citations from the literature of this 
eriod. As Harrison long after this tells us, the country 
folk could, of course, by no means count always even on 
rye bread. Piers Plowman, describing a year of scarcity, 
speaks of himself as living on 


: cake of oats, 
And bread for my bairns of beans and of peas.? 


From Chaucer we get, so far as I can see, very little 
help. He wrote, of course, for the gentry, but in the Nun’s 
Priest's Tale we find him describing a poor widow, who 
‘had only three large sows, three kine and eke a sheep’. 
Her meals were ‘slender’, and she never touched sauce or 
‘dainty morsel’, so that she never had need of a doctor. 
And the description goes on: 


No wyn ne drank she, neither whit ne reed; 
Hir bord was served moost with whit and blak,— 
Milk and broun bread,—in which she foond no lak. 


This is a significant passage. Her bread, you will notice, is 
spoken of as “brown’. Brown bread to-day means simply 
bread made of wheaten flour milled in a particular way; 
but what it meant in earlier centuries, I think we shall 
see, must have greatly varied from age to age. Chaucer’s 
lines contain a play upon words. She did not have, he 
tells us, white or red. What she had was white and black; 
and by white and black, he goes on to say, he means milk 
and brown bread. The term ‘black’ bread does occur in 
England and not infrequently, but by this time the term 
seems to have been dropped out of use. If I am right in 
my interpretation of Chaucer’s lines the brown bread of 
the widow must have been of a distinctly dark brown hue 
whatever it was composed of. 

In one, it may be noted, of Chaucer’s stories—the Reeve’s 
Yale—the corn which two ‘young scholars’ of ‘a gret 
college .. . the Soler hall at Cantebrige’ took to the miller 
of Trumpington, is definitely stated to be wheat and malt. 
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‘There was their whete and eke their malt y-ground.’ On 
the other hand, the begging Friar, perambulating his 
district, is described, in the Sompnour’s Tale, as crying out 
*Yeve us a bushel whete, or malt, or rye’! and as followed 
by a sturdy knave bearing a sack to receive the alms in 
kind. The friars were still of humble social rank, and we 
can well believe that their bread was still in part of rye, 
while the scholars of a great college lived on wheat. 
England was at this time overwhelmingly an agricul- 
tural country. The towns were comparatively small oases 
of non-agricultural activity; but we have one significant 
bit of evidence with respect to what was undoubtedly the 
most important city in the country after London, namely, 
Norwich, and it comes from about the same date as Gower 
and Langland. You are, of course, familiar with medieval 
ideas with ‘respect to ‘forestalling’, and with the efforts 
which civic authorities made, backed up by national 
statute, to prevent dealers from the towns going out into 
the surrounding country and buying up supplies of grain, 
and so preventing the total available supply from being 
displayed before the whole body of consumers in the 
public open market during prescribed hours. The magis- 
trates of Norwich, like the magistrates of other cities, 
again and again brought up forestallers before the local 
courts. Sometimes they are expressly charged with fore- 
stalling ‘wheat’, but that is by no means always the case. 
They are with equal frequency, I think, charged with 
forestalling ‘various kinds of corn’—diversa blada. In the 
year 1374-5 we are given particulars. The accused was 
charged with having held up 300 quarters of wheat, 60 
quarters of rye, and 200 quarters of barley and oats." 
Most of the barley was probably intended for brewing 
purposes, and most of the oats as fodder for horses; but it 
is highly probable that some amount of both barley and 
oats entered into the bread of the poorer people of Nor- 
wich. Anyway, this one forestaller thought it worth while 
to get control of quite a substantial amount of rye. We 
shall have to deal with this part of the problem, the 
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question of urban conditions, when we come to consider 
the Assize of Bread and the position of the town bakers. 

Before we come to the monastic records, I must delay 
you a little longer while we notice an exceptional piece 
of evidence of a character such as has not yet come before 
us. It is the assessment of a Suffolk hundred for the pur- 
pose of taxation in 1283.17 Apparently this is the only 
assessment of its kind and period which has come down to 
us; perhaps it would be better to say that has been so far 
discovered and printed. The hundred to which it applies 
is that of Blackbourn. Now Blackbourn is precisely that 
area on our map, based on the corn certificates, which lies 
between the most north-westerly hundred of Suffolk—in 
which in 1623 there was a preponderance of rye—and the 
hundred on the eastern side, which we have marked on our 
map as having an approximately equal rye and wheat pro- 
duction. The Blackbourn assessment aimed at giving the 
quantities of grain in stock, which were charged with a 
tax of one-fiftieth. 

Barley was much the most generally grown of all the 
grains, with a total, in the 33 townships which made up 
the hundred, of not much under 5,000 quarters. Some of 
this, no doubt, was used in bread-making; but we are 
probably right in assuming that its main use was for malt- 
ing purposes. Of the stocks of the two specially bread- 
corns the quantities were: rye 1,336 quarters; wheat 955 
quarters. ‘That is to say, rye constituted about 60 per cent. 
of the winter corn. Some rye, though in one or two cases 
but a very small quantity, is recorded for every township; 
but in six townships nothing but rye is recorded; in seven 
others very small quantities of wheat; and in six others rye 
greatly preponderates. So far as can be made out from the 
list of persons taxed, the preponderance of one or other 
grain depended not so much on the status of the owner or 
tenant as on the character of the soil; although it is notice- 
able that in the case of one township, where there was 
almost twice as much rye in store in the whole township as 
wheat, the lord of the manor’s own assessment registers 
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more wheat than rye. In another case, where the total 
quantity of rye was more than four times that of wheat, 
the lord—a monastic body in this case—has more than 
half as much wheat as rye. 

It will be noticed that Parliament had exempted ‘the 
poor’ from the fifteenth; nothing is to be levied on any 
man who did not own goods to the amount of half a mark. 
Probably the total quantity of rye physically present in 
the hundred, therefore, was somewhat larger than is re- 
corded in the assessment. 

We have, however, not quite done with the matter; we 
must consider how far England had got at this date in the 
development of its tax system. As all students of Stubbs 
will know, the Government of the thirteenth century was 
slowly creating a system of taxation based upon ‘ movables’ 
(mobtlta), in place of the older taxation, like Danegeld or 
Scutage, based on land. And at the end of the century— 
indeed, precisely at this point, around 1283—it was taking 
the further step of introducing general taxation through 
Parliament of the taxable population as a whole, instead 
of the taxation by special arrangement of the several 
‘estates’—nobles, clergy, or merchants. It was, therefore 
a comparatively new thing for the ordinary peasant to 
find himself liable to impositions, not by or through his 
immediate lord, but directly by a distant authority. And 
this distant authority, it must be remembered, was one in 
which these peasants who were not freeholders—that is to 
say, the great majority of them, the ‘villeins’ of the earlier 
period and the ‘customary tenants’ of the later—were not 
represented. The knights of the shire represented only 
the freeholders. 

These considerations help to explain, over and above 
the natural reluctance of anybody to be taxed, the want 
of interest which the peasant probably felt in the warlike 
projects of his monarch, such as Edward I’s conquest of 
Wales. And they help to explain the remarkable Song 
of the Husbandman, which was printed by the Camden 


Society quite early in its history, and is now to be found in 
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The author is either himself a peasant or, what is more 
probable, some clerk who is able with great success to 
identify himself dramatically with the contemporary 
peasant. 

He complains, it is true, of the exactions of the bailiff, 
the hay-ward, the wood-ward—all manorial officers. He 
complains again that ‘there is a bitterer bid to the boon’; 
that is to say, that lords of the manor or their bailiffs were 
insisting more rigidly on their claim to exceptional ser- 
vices, known as boon days, outside the ordinary routine 
‘week work’. But, he laments, on top of this manorial 
oppression come the royal officers, the ‘beadles’, who de- 
mand ‘silver for the Green Wax’, with requisitions signed 
by the royal seal. These demands compel him even to sell 
his seed corn, and, as it would seem—it is not very clear— 
to neglect his holding in other ways. And the conclusion 
runs thus: 

Thus breedeth many beggars bold 

And our rye is rotted or flat ere we reap; 

Flat is our rye, or rotted in the straw, 

From wicked weather by brook and by brink; 

There wakeneth in the world dread and woe— 

As good to perish at once as so for to swink [labour]. 


Just as the survival of the assessment roll from one 
particular hundred of Suffolk may be mere accident, and 
if other such rolls had come down to us we might very 
well have been presented with districts in which wheat 
was the preponderating bread corn, so the survival of this 
particular song, and no others, may be mere chance. It 
may be that other verses were being written at this period, 
in which the rotting of wheat was also referred to as the 
result of the oppression; but, as it is, this is the only poem 
of this period so far discovered and printed, and this, as 
we have seen, lays its whole emphasis on rye. The peasant 
ane it dramatically depicts lives, we may say, in a rye 
world." 
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Much stress has sometimes been laid on the following ‘ well-known’ 
passage in Sir John Fortescue’s Governance of England, ch. iii, p. 114, ed. 
Plummer (1885): The French ‘ drinken water, they eyten apples, with 
brede right browne made of rye, thai eyten no flesshe but yf it be right 
seldon a little larde or of the entrales and heydes of beastis slayn for the 
nobles and marchauntes of the land. . . . Thai gon crokyd and ben feble 
not able to fight nor to defend the realme; nor thai have wepen nor money 
to bie them wepon with all. But verely thai leven in the most extreme 
povertie and miserie, and yet dwellyn thai in the most fertile reaume 
of the worlde. . . . But blessyd be God this lande is rulid under a better 
lawe; and therefore the people thereof be not in such penurie or thereby 
hurt in their persons, but thai with welthe have all things necessarie to 
the sustenance of nature.’ 

It is probable, it is true, that southern England had by this time made 
more advance to a universal wheat diet than France, But before accepting 
the passage from Fortescue as good evidence for a really very fundamental 
difference between the two countries, it is worth while considering what 
else he says, and who it is who says it. If we are to accept his statement 
about bread, it would seem that we should accept his other statements— 
that (1) the French eat no flesh, (2) drink (he implies) only water, without 
wine or cider or ale, (3) are unable from poverty and physical weakness to 
defend their land. 

This is to ask too much even from the marines, if they had served in 
France while the English were being turned out by Joan of Arc, 

And as to the value of Fortescue’s evidence in general, it is sufficient for 
one to read two well-known sections in Stubbs. In the one (iii. 257-64) he 
shows that Fortescue was the literary champion of Lancastrian constitu- 
tionalism ; in the other (iii. 287-92) that in practice this constitutionalism 
broke down; that England’s condition was one of ‘ want of governance’; and 
that ‘ the Lancastrian reigns were to a great extent a period of calamity’. 

Fortescue was a lawyer and makes full use of the lawyer’s privilege of 
abusing the other side—France. That the English people were more pros- 
perous than the French in his time, and that this was due to a superior 
government, is simply not true. 
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5. Lbid. i. 38-47. 

6. Ibid. i. 104 seq. ; iv. 74-89. 
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q. Misleading Averages. 

Totals and the averages derived from them are peculiarly apt to be mis- 
leading, since the number of instances is commonly quite small and the 
law of large numbers cannot exercise its beneficent influence. In ordinary 
speech we mean by average something more than a mere arithmetical 
result; we mean something usual or characteristic or typical. Thus, if we 
are told that the average demesne in a group of manors belonging to a great 
proprietor, lay or clerical, individual or corporate, had half or a third as 
much of its area under rye as under wheat, we are very apt to conclude 
that something approximating to this was the case on each demesne; the 
individual figures might well show that the average was purely arithmetical. 

The matter is so important that it may be well to illustrate our point 
from a document which has fallen under my notice since Lecture [V was 
written. In the Harleian MS. 1005, ff. 273, 279, ‘ Liber Albus. S. Ed- 
mundi’, is an account of the Status of four manors, three in Suffolk and 
one in Norfolk for years (10-13 Edward I) a.p. 1282-6, while they were 
in the custody of the prior of St. Edward. They give for bread and drink 
coin figures representing apparently the sale value for that year in each 
case. I have had the figures taken out for me and tabulated as below. In 
one manor and for two years (13 & 14 Edward I) quantities are given as 
well as price, but price figures will be sufficient for our purpose. 


10 Edw. I. | 11 Edw. I. | 12 Edw. I. 13 Edw. I, 
Crop. (Price.) (Price.) (Price.) (Price.) 


. Mildenball (co. Suffolk). Loe df del fl sede” Dosa Ride 


- 


Wheat 5 : ue Ge eee Te Nh sah ey |) Gee a Bee 
Rye (Siligo) ; <1'26 0) Stal" 7 7 1527) 7 10a) 25.10 oe 
Maslin (Mixt’) . : nil 6 4 34 nil nil 
Barley ; : 1 1538 7) | 56092 os8 7614s Ste So unex, 
2. Hingham (co. Norfolk). | 
Wheat - : SEL S 5 SSO 4: 419 0 315 0 
Rye . : . ai] Goes i ye hw t 11) O TOL DY 
Maslin : ; : nil nil nil nil 
Barley : A a | oP Sh Gea i Oey 16 4 J lomez 


3. Barton Parva(co.Suffolk). 
Wheat : - a | “GR 2a 2 Om Ac see OmeS 
Rye . 2 : : yeh eel PEGA UES 9 4 rig) 3 
Maslin : : : nil nil nil nil 


Barley : é S || 2 wue Bm wg 216 of | 4 6 of 
4. Herringswell (co.Suffolk), 


Wheat : c iit, OREO SS. | laa ee als 616 of 
Rye . : 5 ¢ Io 10 eR A nil uh) 
Maslin iq  O 214 7% | 5g 11 4F nil 

Barley : Gus xe lensui2 BO 2 8 103 | 216 6 
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To judge from the totals alone it will be seen that there is a slight pre- 
ponderance in production of rye over wheat, over the whole group of four 
manors for a period of four years. The sales or sale values work out at 
about £104 for wheat and {124 for rye. This is evidently a very remarkable 
conclusion, having regard to the period to which the facts belong. But the 
figures for the individual demesnes enable us to get behind generalities, 
We see that in one of the smaller manors in Suffolk the rye sold was not 
much more than one-seventh of the wheat in value; that in another of the 
smaller manors in Suffolk it was not quite one-half; that in the small Nor- 
folk manor it was a little over two-thirds. On the other hand, in the 
larger manor of Mildenhall the rye sold was more than twice the value 
of the wheat. 


7. Agricultural Statistics, 1921, pt. 2, lvi. 

8. I owe this passage to Mr. Coulton’s Social Life, p. 353. 
g. Piers the Plowman, ed. Skeat (1886), i. 204-5, 222-3. 
10. [bid. v. 11a. 

1x. [The Norwich 1375 case.] 

12. A Suffolk Hundred in 1283, ed. Edgar Powell (1910). 


r. Additional Indications : Fifteenth and Fourteenth Centuries. 

1455. Basingstoké. 

Presented ‘ that the meadow called the “‘ wyldemore ” was overflowed 
with water, and that the stream ought to be cleaned out by the tenants 
of the lands called “ Ryggelonds”’. View of frankpledge; Htstory of 
Basingstoke, by Baigent and Millard (1889), p. 284. 

Latter part of fourteenth century. Dartford, Kent. 

Attached to or forming part of the town of Dartford, Kent, were a 
number of small manors. In that of ‘ Charles ? among the lands ‘ in diversis 
campis’ was a rye field of 44 acres; and in another manor of ‘ Roughehel’ a 
rye field of 36 acres. Archacologia Cantiana, ix. 302. 

1359. Beverley. 

The Craft of Bakers of Beverley were evidently chiefly concerned with 
producing wheaten loaves. This is apparent from the Selden Society 
volume devoted to that town (pp. 37 seq.), but the list of tolls clearly 
contemplates the possibility of bread of rye and other grain, and (p. 2) 
gives the toll to be paid: ‘ de quolibet quarterio frumenti vel de siligine 
vel de grano furnato ad vendendum.’ 

1347. Hunstanton. 

The Account Roll for the Christmas week of Sir Hamon Le Strange 
includes ‘ for wheaten bread one quarter of wheat, and 3 bushels of mixte- 
lyn’. Archaeologia (1920), Ixix. 113. 

1338. Knights Hospttalers. 

The volume published by the Camden Society in 1857 with an introduc- 
tion by J. M. Kemble, The Knights Hospitalers in England, being a Report 
of Prior Philip de Thame to the Grand Master . . . 1338, mentions three 
kinds of bread, panis albus, panis carpentariorum, panis niger. It gives the 
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quantities of wheat and rye ‘in pane furnito’ furnished by each of the 
twenty counties, and from North Wales. In only four cases, however, are 
there any figures of rye. For Cornwall even more rye is recorded in this 
connexion than wheat, 20 quarters of the former and 13 of the latter. 
The other rye instances are Berkshire, wheat 30, rye 10; Dorset, wheat 52, 
rye 63; Hereford, wheat 80, rye 10; North Wales, wheat 70, rye 30, The 
bread in question was probably used for the Knights’ own table at the 
several Commanderies, but the whole record is fragmentary and obscure. 

1324. St. Leonard’s Hospital, York. 

‘ The Livery of each man and woman used to be 6 loaves a week, viz. 
4 of rye and 2 of wheat. ... There used to be a distribution of beans to 
the poor at the gate of the hospital every Monday from Whitsun to 
St. Peter’s Chair. ... Each of the sisters who wear the habit (abyt) of the 
hospital, used to have every week 7 loaves, half of white bread and half of 
whole corn as it comes with buckwheat (enter ble cum vient parmy la 
sarence) .. .”? C. Ing. Misc., File 93 (24). Calendar of Inqutsitions Miscel- 
laneous (Chancery) preserved in the Public Record Office, vol. ii (1916), 
No. 718. I am indebted for this excerpt to Mr. C. G. Crump. 

1320-3. Leicester. 

The chattels of convicted felons were forfeit to the Crown. Two such 
cases are recorded in the Coroner’s Rolls of Leicester for 1320 and 1323, 
in one of which appears half a quarter of mixtilio, and in the other two 
bushels of mixtilio.—Records of the Borough of Leicester, ed, Mary Bateson 
(1899), i. 376, 377. 

1309. Near Worcester. 

When in 1309 the King assigned to the Priory of Worcester the custody 
of the manor of Temple Laughern, the Sheriff drew up an inventory of 
the stock upon it. This included Io oxen at 8 shillings each; 2 cart horses 
at 7 shillings; 3 quarters of wheat at 4 shillings; 10 quarters of rye (siligo) 
at 3 shillings; 20 of dredge (dragetum) at 25. 6d.; 21 of oats at Is. 8d.; 2 of 
peas at 25. 6d.—Liber Albus of the Priory of Worcester, ed, Wilson (Worc. 
Hist. Soc., 1919), Introduction, p. 45. 


Vv 


E are arrived, at last, at the monastic records; and 

I propose to deal very briefly—and going so far as 
possible from later to earlier—with the following: 1. Nor- 
wich; 2. Fleet; 3. Gloucester; 4. Ramsey; 5. Worcester; 
6. Glastonbury; 7. Winchester; 8. St. Paul’s. 

1. I owe my knowledge of the records of the priory of 
Norwich to that most competent Norfolk antiquary Mr. 
W. H. Hudson. When he first communicated with me he 
was struck, as most antiquaries are, with the great pre- 
ponderance of wheat found in the granges of the prior’s 
manors about 1305. But, as he subsequently informed me, 
of the manors dealt with in these particular rolls, ‘cer- 
tainly some, perhaps all, were those which the prior held 
‘‘for the food of the monks”’.’ From the baker’s account, 
which Mr. Hudson has carefully gone through, it is fairly 
clear that the monks themselves had the best available 
bread, that is to say, good wheaten loaves. 

Subsequently, Mr. Hudson came upon another set of 
rolls, those of the almoner. At the Norwich priory alms- 
giving was organized as a separate department of its own, 
under an almoner, who had his separate revenue derived 
from the proceeds of particular estates. And the returns 
from the granaries on these almoner’s manors seem often 
to indicate a marked preponderance of rye over wheat. 
Just one or two examples. 

In 1311, in one manor, 173 quarters of rye and 47 
quarters of peas were recorded. Some of the rye, even 
thus early, was certainly made use of as fodder for sheep, 
but most of it evidently went to the poor or the household 
servants. In another case, while the quantity of the rye 
accounted for was 220 quarters, we are told that out of 
that amount 203 quarters went ‘in distribution to the use 
of the poor’. There was a total quantity of 264 quarters 
of barley, of which only some 20 quarters were baked in 
bread for the household, and 169 quarters distributed to 
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the poor, probably in the form of malt. In that same year 
18 quarters of wheat were distributed to the use of the 
poor on Founder’s Day, but this we may naturally inter- 
pret as a special festival. 

In 1340 as many as 26 quarters of wheat were given to 
the poor, no doubt in the form of bread, on Founder’s 
Day; but by the side of this it must be noticed that there 
was distributed to the poor 66 quarters of rye, out of 69 
accounted for; 92 quarters of peas mixed with barley; and 
209 quarters of barley, apparently in the form of malt. It 
would seem, also, that 17 quarters of barley were baked in 
bread for the servants. 

For 1346 Mr. Hudson has furnished me with the follow- 
ing figures of grain passing through the Almoner’s hands. 
(I omit bushels.) 

Wheat to the poor, 27 quarters. 

Rye to the poor, 82 quarters out of a total of 97. 

Peas to the poor, 82 quarters out of a total of 132. 

Barley to the poor, 166 quarters out of a total of 332. 


The poor, who thronged the gateway of Norwich priory, 
did not, this year, it will be seen, even have pure rye bread 
for their fare on ordinary days. Their bread in 1346, 
apparently, was composed as much of peas as of rye. 

2. The other and earlier monastic records we are next 
going to consider inform us not as to loaves given in alms 
but as to agricultural operations upon estates. But before 
we come to them we may insert here some information 
derived from an estate in lay hands and consisting of a 
single extensive township. It was the township of Fleet, 
in the Lincolnshire Fenland, whose Terrier of 1316 has 
recently been edited for the British Academy.! The villein 
holdings consisted apparently of some 34 ‘werklands’, each 
composed of 14 acres near the village and 14 acres ‘to- 
wards the marsh’. The ‘werkmen’, as the customary 
tenants were called, were subject to ‘week work’ of no 
light amount. From Michaelmas to August Ist they were 
bound to render three days’ service every other week, 
except on the great festivals; and they were liable to four 
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boonday demands. The document goes on to define the 
services other than ploughing—that apparently is taken 
for granted—which can be counted as one day’s work. 
Each of these ‘werkmen’ 

“shall make half a quarter of malt for Christmas as a working day; 
and shall thresh a bushel of wheat as a working day; and shall 
winnow and carry to the granary, without being fed by the lord, 
of rye the third part of a quarter; and of maslin the third part of 
a quarter; of barley half a quarter; of drage and oats one quarter; 
of beans a third part of a quarter and of peas likewise ’.? 


If these prescribed quantities—a bushel and a third of 
a quarter—correspond, as I suppose we may assume, to 
the proportionate areas occupied commonly by each crop 
on the demesne land, almost three times as much rye and 
about three times as much maslin was grown as of wheat. 
And if this was the case on the thousand acres of the 
demesne, something not unlike it, with quite possibly even 
less wheat, would have been found on the peasants’ own 
holdings. 

3. From the eastern side of England—Suffolk and Nor- 
folk and Lincolnshire—‘we are now going over’, as the 
wireless announcer would say, to the western side—to the 
estates of the monastery of Gloucester. Of these we possess 
a number of ‘Extents’, setting forth the tenancies and 
attached obligations, during the period probably from 
1284 to 1306.3 All the customary tenants, it would seem, 
were bound to perform certain services in the way of 
threshing. And in quite a number of cases the formula 
used includes rye with wheat on the same terms as to 
quantity, and in a way which implies that the alternative 
was a very practical one. ‘Thus: ‘He shall thresh of wheat, 
rye and peas 2% bushels, or of barley half a quarter, of 
oats a quarter, or of beans half a quarter.’ + Again else- 
where: ‘He shall thresh of wheat two bushel and a half, 
or of rye as much.’ Again elsewhere: ‘If he is appointed 
to thresh, he shall thresh’, and then as before. ‘The said 
[work] shall be worth a penny.’ Ina few cases the alterna- 
tive given is between maslin and wheat. 
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4. We were warned by.a scholar who had every right to 
recommend caution, the late Professor Maitland, not to 
be in too great a hurry to generalize or to imagine that 
we have discovered the typical. I am not sure that his 
caution did not take him sometimes too far in the other 
direction—to give inadequate emphasis to common or 
widely recurring phenomena. The formulae just cited as 
to alternatives in threshing services might have been pecu- 
liar to the Severn country. But, if we turn now to the 
Extents of the Monastery of Ramsey, in Huntingdonshire, 
drawn up after Inquest, at a somewhat earlier date than 
the Gloucester records (mostly in 1251-2),5 we find pre- 
cisely the same alternative recorded, in a slightly different 
form. The formula there, in the register of services due 
from the standard virgate holder in the several manors, 
ran thus: ‘If work is owing at the stack, he shall thresh 
twenty-four sheaves of wheat or rye, and thirty sheaves of 
barley, beans or oats, as one work.’® 

So much for threshing. Significant in the same direction 
is what is told us, in particular manors, as to food to be 
provided for men at work on certain occasions. When 
certain tenants in one manor carry out their three cartage 
obligations, the lord is to feed them well—with one wheat 
loaf, and cheese, and two herrings and a goblet of ale. 
But tenants who perform other services once a week from 
Michaelmas to February 2nd (with a fortnight out at 
Christmas), whatever the work may be ‘shall have two 
disks of rye or barley or beans or peas’; flat cakes, I should 
suppose, like scones. “Sixteen of such disks make the fourth 
part of one quarter.’ 7 Remuneration was not only ex- 
pressly given frequently in rye bread: it was given also in 
rye land. It is recorded of a standard tenant in the same 
manor: 


‘if the lord so desire, he shall guard his fold, or follow his plough; 
and then he shall be free from the aforesaid works; and if he shall 
guard the fold he shall have for his wages two shillings and one acre 


of rye and one rood of barley—of the better rye or barley after 
manuring.’ 
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The obligation is further defined as the providing of a man 
three days a week, to be fed by the lord. If he takes charge 
of the plough, on the other hand, he shall only have to 
find one man, and he shall have ‘only one acre of rye, and 
one acre of barley, and eight loaves’.8 

When I began this inquiry I expected that information 
would be available with respect to tithes, which would 
throw light upon our problem, but I have not hitherto 
come across any considerable body of clear evidence. The 
subject must be reserved as one for investigation by some 
scholar oftheyoungergeneration. The phraseused through 
many centuries is “tithes of sheaves’, without any further 
particularization, but it happens that among the many 
Ramsey entries there is one which does enter into particu- 
lars. It is with reference to the manor of Brancaster and 
runs as follows: 


‘But the parsoh receives, in the name of all the tithed sheaves 
from the demesne, half an acre of wheat of the better kind; together 
with, from the croft, three acres of rye, that is to say the better rye, 
after it has been manured and folded on; two acres of barley and 
three acres of oats at his choice,’ 


—‘at his choice’ apparently meaning that he could select 
the particular acres.9 


Before we pass from the Ramsey Inquests a doubt may 
be raised which will press itself upon us more distinctly as 
we go farther back. I am a little loath to mention it, lest 
I should seem guilty of special pleading. Still the doubt 
may as well be faced. It is whether frumentum does always 
mean wheat, and whether it may not mean sometimes 
corn generally. Of course, that possibility does not arise 
when in a list of crops or services both terms—frumentum 
and siligo—are used in a single entry. 

The medieval husbandman thought of his arable opera- 
tions as falling into three seasons; and the threefold 
division of operations—ad hibernagium, ad tremesiam, and 
ad warectum, i.e. winter work, spring work, and fallowing 
—occur again and again. When, therefore, as with respect 
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to the manor of Girton about the year 1239-40, we are 
told of a tenant, who shall plough two acres, namely, one 
ad frumentum and one for the fallowing; or again who 
‘shall harrow once ad frumentum and once in spring’, we 
cannot help thinking that frumentum in a case like this 
probably covered all winter corn, whether wheat or rye.*° 

5. We now return to the western side of England, to 
the register of Worcester priory, dating from 1240.'* This 
is very rich, at any rate in suggestion. As I have so recently 
mentioned the problem of tithe, let us notice one curious 
fact to which that very considerable antiquary, Arch- 
deacon Hale, called attention long ago, when editing the 
register for the Camden Society. In the rental of 1240 we 
are only told with regard to Bradwas that the church 
thereof ‘receives the third sheaf of the tithe of the de- 
mesne’. But it happens that 300 years afterwards, in the 
Valor Ecclestasticus of 1535, with which we dealt a couple 
of lectures ago, the following details are given with regard 
to the tithe of that place: ‘Five quarters of wheat and 
four quarters of rye derived from the third sheaf of the 
demesne lands there; two quarters six bushels of barley 
and two quarters four bushels of pulse.’ Whether in 1240 
the proportions of wheat and rye were the same or not one 
does not know, but the entry shows at any rate how much 
rye may possibly be hidden away beneath the brief early 
formulae. 

More important, however, are the indications which 
the Worcester register seems to afford of changes, recent 
or still going on, in the crops under cultivation. Thus in 
the manor of Hallowe a distinction is drawn between the 
old and new assize, or settlement. By the new assize each 
tenant of a holding of a ‘noke’ paid two quarters of wheat 
and halfa quarter of oats, but ‘ theoldcustom’ was that every 
holder of two nokes about Michaelmas ‘ ploughed an acre 
and sowed it with his own rye’.%* At another place, Grim- 
ley, the holdings of the villeins are reckoned in half vir- 
gates, and we are told that each half virgate ‘ pays annually 
to the granary four quarters of wheat and one quarter of 
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oats’, and soon... . And these very remarkable words are 
added: “In this assize (or settlement) three cronns of rye 
are reckoned for three cronns of wheat.’ '3 It may be, as it 
has been suggested, that this is a slip of the pen. The 
monks of Worcester for their own table, undoubtedly as 
as early as this, preferred wheat. Rye was commonly a 
shilling or so cheaper, so that the text ought possibly to 
have read * four cronns’—a cronn being half a quarter, or 
four bushels—‘of rye are reckoned for three cronns of 
wheat’. But the important point is that an equivalence is 
here asserted, and that an alternative is apparently allowed 
to the villeins. I would not say that this indicates, but it 
is certainly congruous with the view, that wheat in some 
places was a comparatively new thing, and the tenants 
were still given the option of paying in rye. 

Finally some information is given with regard to an 
obligation restmg upon many of the peasant holdings, 
which may fairly be interpreted as pointing in the same 
direction. In these Worcestershire manors the obligation 
is very conspicuous. In many instances it is known as 
‘churchset’, which, perhaps, we are more likely to remem- 
ber if we give it the form it elsewhere bears of ‘church 
scot’. I am not going to enter into the very difficult and 
tangled question of the origin and distribution of this 
compulsory payment, which evidently had an ecclesiastical 
origin, whatever it may have become later. 

Now, in the case of church scot an option 1s definitely 
allowed in several instances between wheat and rye. In 
one case we are told of a tenant ‘who used to give for 
church scot six windels of wheat or rye’. In another entry 
we are told that certain tenants ‘shall give the sixth part 
of a cronn of wheat or rye’; while finally, in a third case, 
the entry quite frankly states ‘he gives for church scot 
half a cronn of such grain as he possesses’."4 

At the Worcester monastery there were four grades of 
bread—‘ monks’ bread’, panis dispensabtlis—for which we 
should welcome an English translation; perhaps‘ stewards’ 
bread’ may serve—‘servants’ bread’, and ‘shield bread’. 
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We may follow the editor in supposing that the latter was 
not oven bread, but was baked on an iron girdle like the 
Scotch oatcake. 

There are very careful statements as to the classes who 
are to receive these different kinds of bread and the oc- 
casions on which they are to be allowed them. For in- 
stance ‘if the convent crosses the Severn in a boat belong- 
ing to the town’, the boatman shall have two of the 
steward’s loaves and two of the servants’ loaves. The 

lumber, you will be pleased to hear, when he did work 
fe a steward’s loaf extra; even then he took round an 
assistant with him, who got a loaf of inferior quality.'s 
On the great festivals each category was moved up a step 
in the bread scale. As we are not told of what flour the 
bread of these several grades was baked, we are not helped 
much in our present investigation, but we get a little more 
information with regard to certain outside recipients of 
wages and alms. Thus, a boatman who took charge of a 
weir benefited to the extent of one cronn of wheat at 
Michaelmas and one cronn of rye at the Annunciation. 
And the Granger was bound to provide the ‘sick of St. 
Oswald with one cronn of maslin (de mixto) each month’, 
while the clerk of the Infirmarer received a cronn of maslin 
every six weeks, and likewise each of the three servants of 
the church.*6 

It may be added that some of the account rolls of the 
Cellarer of Worcester, and also of the Almoner and the 
Pitancer, have more recently been printed by the Worces- 
ter Historical Society.17 These, however, are quite a hun- 
dred years later than the Register which we have hitherto 
been using. They seem to be fragmentary; and I doubt 
greatly whether with our present material we can draw 
up anything like a complete budget of the priory, or 
determine how far the conditions in 1345-1450 represent 
a latter stage in development as compared with those of 
1240. But this at any rate is obvious, that as late as the 
middle of the fourteenth century the officers in question 
bought and sold a great deal of rye. In the case of the 
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Cellarer and Pitancer it is expressly stated that the rye is 
bought for the use of the servants or for allowances to 
petty officials.‘8 In 1350 the Pitancer sells wheat to the 
extent of 17 quarters, but rye to the extent of 23 quarters; "9 
while in 1345 it is maslin which the Almoner largely 
purchases.?° 

6. For Glastonbury Abbey and its manors we are for- 
tunate in possessing not only Rentals from the period 1235 
to 1261, but also an Inquisition of an earlier date, viz. 
118g; 2% in this respect the Glastonbury records resemble, 
as we shall see later, the information for the great London 
establishment of St. Paul’s. Let us consider the thirteenth- 
century documents first. 

Church scot appears here as on the Worcester estates: 
with rye and wheat, however, not as alternative options 
in a particular year, but as alternating year by year. The 
standard virgate-holder in a certain manor ‘always gives 
on St. Martin’s Day for church scot three measures, one 
year of wheat and the second year of rye’. But one cus- 
tomary tenant is in an exceptional position: ‘he shall 
render in like manner except that his church scot shall be 
Onryese* 

It is common in Rentals of this period to find an obliga- 
tion to sow and provide seed corn for a specified number 
of acres. After a long list of the acres forming the demesne 
at Glastonbury itself, there is this note, which indicates 
that either the tenant or, it may be, the bailiff, had an 
option as to the kind of grain: “Be it known that three 
acres of the aforesaid can always be sown with two bushels 
of wheat or two bushels of rye, and an acre with two 
bushels and a half of beans or four bushels of oats.’ 23 

The Inquisition of 1189 is more marked still by ap- 
parent indications of recent transition from rye to wheat, 
from black bread to white. There is a long list of the 
lower servants to whom are prescribed allowances of black 
bread only; there are many upper servants with allow- 
ances partly of black and partly of white loaves. The 
Almoner, we are told, shall receive each week ‘a quarter 
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of wheat for the feeding of the brethren (ad fratres pa- 
scendos), and from the bakehouse each week twenty-one 
loaves of black bread’—presumably as alms for such as 
were not fratres. And we are informed of a recent change. 
The ‘scutallar’—a pantry official— has one livery (allow- 
ance) of corn (de blado) like the rest. Each day he has half 
a white loaf: this is since the time of Abbot Robert. Before 
that time, he was wont tohave halfa blackloaf.’24 And what 
was at the back of such changes in diet—namely, changes 
in demesne acreage under the several grains—is indicated 
in such a record as the following. As at St. Paul’s—as we 
shall see—the manors of Glastonbury were in the twelfth 
century handed over to relatively well-to-do ‘firmars’ 
for terms of years, probably, as there, appointed from 
among the monks themselves. This necessitated a stock 
inventory. And so it comes about that of one manor we 
are informed: ‘The firmars received eighty-six acres sown 
with wheat and six acres with rye.’ Rye had already 
almost disappeared from the demesne: we can now wit- 
ness its complete departure. The entry runs on: ‘Now 
there are in that place sown with wheat a hundred and 
ten acres.’ #5 The additional eighteen acres may, perhaps, 
have been assart, or land newly brought under the plough. 

7. The defect of our material throughout is that the 
several pieces of it so seldom relate to the same part of the 
country. With the Pipe Roll of the Bishopric of Win- 
chester for the year 1208-9, which has been edited by Mr. 
Hubert Hall, we come to a substantial body of informa- 
tion with respect to some eight and twenty manors: these 
manors are, however, chiefly in counties—Hampshire, 
Berkshire, Surrey, Buckingham, Wilts.,and Oxford—which 
are not largely represented in the figures collected by 
Rogers. On the other hand, they carry us half a century 
farther back. ‘The first thing that strikes us about the 
returns from the several estates, as they have been summed 
up in Mr. Hall’s edition, is the comparative infrequency of 
unmixed rye. While the total produce of wheat was 3,679 
quarters, that of rye was only 310. On the other hand, 
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mixed corn, though by no means so widely grown as to 
balance the wheat, is pretty prominent. The total crop 
seems to have been 915 quarters; and this mixed corn, on 
these estates, is only once or twice called ‘mixtilio’ or 
‘maslin’, but is commonly called ‘mancorn’. If we add 
the mancorn to the rye, we get a somewhat different 
picture; for we find that the proportions of rye and man- 
corn taken together to wheat, both with respect to crop 
and acreage, was almost exactly one to three. It may be 
noticed in passing that the two other crops grown, oats 
and barley, account for an acreage of almost exactly the 
same extent as the winter corn: 7,317 for oats, 1,891 for 
barley. We have no longer to deal with such a preponder- 
ance of barley as is almost embarrassing to explain in the 
eastern counties. 

But while wheat greatly preponderates over rye and 
mancorn when we are considering the whole complex of 
properties coVered by the Pipe Roll, we find, on looking 
more carefully into the figures, just what we found in the 
Rogers data. The several manors differed enormously 
from one another in the way in which the arable land was 
occupied by the several crops. In some of them hardly 
any rye or mancorn was grown at all—that is to say, 
on the demesne, for it must be noticed that all these 
returns, like the figures used by Rogers, refer exclusively 
to the produce of the demesne; they tell us nothing what- 
ever about what the villeins or customary tenants were 
growing on their own holdings. ‘Two of these cases are 
perhaps susceptible of an easy explanation. Farnham, in 
Surrey, and Bishop’s Waltham, in Hampshire, were epis- 
copal seats, frequently visited by the Bishop and the Court 
and high officials. We can easily imagine that in such 
places it would be expedient for the bailiff to grow wheat 
if the character of the soil and other conditions made it at 
all possible. In certain manors wheat, though not in ex- 
clusive possession of the winter field, largely preponder- 
ates; on the other hand, mancorn preponderates in four 
manors in Hampshire and one in Berks.; and in one pro- 
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perty, that of Adderbury in Oxfordshire, there is more 
than twice as much of apparently unmixed rye—166 
quarters as compared with 65. As the term used for rye 
here is not the late term siligo, we may conjecture that the 
conditions there went back to a pretty distant period— 
perhaps to the seventh or eighth century, when ‘sigal’ 
was still the official term for rye in the Carolingian 
Empire. 

The Winchester returns are grouped to a large extent 
under the head of exitus grangiae, i.e. quantities issued 
from the granary, under various categories, and one con- 
clusion of considerable importance is manifest on the very 
surface. Speaking broadly, such of the wheat as is not 
kept for seed is sold; on the other hand, the rye and man- 
corn and barley are consumed on the spot. A great deal 
of information is given us as to allowances, known as 
‘corredies’, for permanent farm servants, such as carters 
and ox-herds, as well as to provide the bread which was 
furnished to the tenants on boon days. ‘These allowances 
of grain are taken to some extent from ‘cural corn’, which 
seems to be an inferior grade of wheat, but chiefly from 
the mancorn. Evidently the bread of the working popula- 
tion was, in this part of England and at this time, made of 
mancorn. 

And now one further and quite striking indication 
furnished by the Winchester Pipe Roll. The mill, as of 
course you know, was invariably a seigneurial monopoly. 
Theoretically, tenants were bound to make use of the 
lord’s mill, and payment was obtained for the grinding 
by the retention of a certain proportion of the grain 
brought to be ground. If we could get some more in- 
formation, therefore, with regard to the operations of the 
mills we might get some valuable indications for our 
present inquiry. Unfortunately the information seems to 
be very scanty; I suppose neither the miller nor the ten- 
ants would usually keep accounts of the amount received 
or deducted, and the miller would usually pay simply a 
money rent to the lord. Moreover, I gravely doubt, what- 
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ever the legal theory may have been, whether tenants did 
not very generally escape the obligation of going to the 
mill, by using their own much more primitive handmills 
or querns.* However this may have been, in two cases on 
the Winchester estates the proceeds of the mill are set 
forth in quantities of corn accounted for. In one case, 
that of Bishop’s Waltham, the official in charge accounted 
for only 13 quarters of wheat, 63 quarters of malt, but for 
as many as 28 quarters of mancorn; as Waltham was a 
hunting seat, we are not surprised that seven quarters of 
the mancorn went to the dogs, the remaining 21 being 
sold. At Fareham in Hampshire there were apparently 
more than one mill, and they accounted for 14 quarters of 
wheat, 4 quarters of ‘gruel’, whatever that may have been, 
6 quarters of malt, but as many as 95 quarters of mancorn. 
Now, as these quantities, at Waltham, as at Fareham, were 
simply derived from the proportion of tenants’ grain kept 
back as payment for the service of grinding, the conclusion 
seems unescapable that the grain grown by the tenants 
within reach of these two mills was almost entirely man- 
corn. It should be added that of the 95 quarters of 
mancorn at Fareham about 52 quarters were sold, and 
the large amount of over 42 quarters was distributed as 
allowances to the servants.t 
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s. The Use of Handmiils. 


That rigorous measures were taken from time to time by certain monas- 
teries owning mills to maintain their monopoly and compel their tenants 
to bring their corn to them to be ground is well known: the episodes of 
Peterborough and St. Albans are sufficiently conspicuous. But it may be 
doubted whether the greater part of the grain grown by villeins or cus- 
tomary tenants, over England generally, ever came to the lord’s mills—the 
only mills there were. This conclusion was suggested to Eden (History of the 
Poor, i. 19) by the presence of handmills in a Colchester Valuation of 
Movables, for 1296. ‘It is probable’, he says, ‘that corn was generally 
ground into flour at home, as handmills are mentioned; a pair cost 12d.’ 
Several sales of handmills are recorded in the Rogers collection of prices; 
A. and P. ii. 569, 581; iii. 580. The prevalence of handmills is perhaps not 

- quite conclusive; they may have been used for the crushing of grain both 
for cattle and for the various forms of porridge or cereal soups which were 
so largely consumed. But it is a question which still awaits investigation 
as to how thickly seigneurial mills were in fact scattered over the country; 
we can hardly suppose every manor hada mill. The regulation which Eden 
quotes from the Regiam Mayjestatem (1bid., p. 21 n.): ‘ Na man sall presume 
to grind quheit, maischloch, or rye with hand mylnes except he be com- 
pelled by storm’, was no doubt typical of corporate towns; but we are 
constantly inclined to forget that by far the greater part of the ordinary 
life of the body of the people went on outside towns and outside seigneurial 
or monastic establishments; was very self-contained; and kept and left no 
written records. 


t. Additional Indications : Thirteenth Century. 


End of the thirteenth century. Acreage under crop on the manors of Christ 
Church, Canterbury. 

The Register of Henry, Prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, a MS, volume 
entered in the British Museum as Cott. Galba E. IV, contains a state- 
ment of the number of acres sown with the several grains in the manors 
belonging to the Priory. The manors are grouped under Custodiae. In 
those of the Custodia of East Kent very little rye was sown, and similarly 
in the ‘ Custodia de Wald’ and Marisco’; but in the manors of the Cus- 
todia of Essex the acreage under rye was a third of that under wheat 
—203 as compared with 607; and in the Custodia of Surrey more than 
one-seventh—11z as compared with 708. It is interesting to observe 
that at Walworth, which is now part of London, the acreage under 
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the two grains was approximately equal—go of rye and 42 of wheat. This 
is peculiarly interesting because in the vicinity of the modern district 
known as Walworth is the great open space known as Peckham Rye. 

It is to be noted that these Custodiae in each case include, for admini- 
strative reasons no doubt, manors in adjoining counties. It must be con- 
stantly borne in mind that lists such as this concern only the land in 
demesne. The Register has been described and partly printed by several 
modern editors, and I greatly regret that I am unable to give the fuller 
analysis of this part of its contents which it evidently calls for. 

Allowances to Farm Servants (towards the end of the thirteenth century). 

Denton, England in the Fifteenth Century, p. 317, giving as his authority 
Bromfield’s MS. History of Launton, gives the following remarkable state- 
ment as to the allowances in kind made to the reeve and farm servants on 
an Oxfordshire manor belonging to the Abbey of Westminster. 

A second-hand statement of this kind, apart from the original, is too 
insecure a foundation to allow much to be built uponit. Accordingly, I have 
made no use of it in the lectures. 

The facts come out more clearly in tabulated form, reducing the 
amounts to bushels at the rate of eight to the quarter. 


W heat. Rye. | Oats. | Beans. 
Reeves 5° a TS 12 12°) og ee 
at harvest . ; . 2 

Sergeant (upper servant) : 44 | 

Carter : . : : 13 24 | 9 
Ploughman . : : : 13 24 le 9 
Ploughman . : - : 13 24 ls 2d 
Shepherd . : ; 2 13 24 lf seg 
Cowherd . : ; 9 13 | laa 
Dairywoman : : 7 1a SI ‘one 
Swineherd . : A ; 4 8 2 
Summer Shepherd 4 4 2 
Second Carter. es 3 | 2 


We are told that the duties of reeve were in this manor usually taken 
by one of the monks of Westminster. His allowance may therefore have 
covered a good deal that went to his personal subordinates, Similarly the 
sergeant’s large allowance may have gone to unspecified members of an 
immediate staff, but it will be seen that most of the servants proper are 
given roughly twice as much rye as wheat: the exact quantities for the 
whole specified staff under the reeve and sergeant being 141 bushels of rye, 
and 78 of wheat. 

Measures by which Grain might be sold (late thirteenth century). 

‘ Wheat, rye, and barley might be sold only by strike (measure stricken 
level), while oats, malt, and meal might be sold by heap (measure heaped 
up).’—Gras, English Corn Market, p. 132, referring to Statutes of the 
Realm, i. 203. 
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1291-1303. East Farleigh was a manor belonging to Christ Church, 
Canterbury, included in the Custodia of ‘ Wald’ and Marisco’. In the 
year of the Register of Prior Henry, the acreage under rye was one-sixth 
of that under wheat (10: 60), but I am informed by Canon C. E. Woodruff, 
who is now working through these Christ Church Rolls, that for the years 
to be given the crops of the two grains were as follows: 


I2gI-2. : . wheat 79 qr. rye 21 qr. 2 bushels 
1294-5 ° * * ”» 67 ” ip 2a) cp. SF ” 
1302-3 G . . ee aye ” 9» 23 55 

224 4, 67 » 5 ” 


In these particular years, therefore, almost one-third as much rye as wheat 
was produced; but this was certainly an exceptional case for Kent. 

1265-81. Court Baron Practice. 

In one of the very earliest of the collections of Formulae for proceedings 
in manorial courts La Court de Baron (possibly by a Robert Carpenter, 
connected with the Isle of Wight or the neighbourhood of Southampton 
and Portsmouth) is a form of complaint against a man who brought to the 
lord’s mill ‘a quarter of wheat (frument) and a quarter of rye (segle)’, 
and took off the flour without paying toll—The Court Baron, ed. Maitland 
(Selden Society, 1891). 

1203. Rye in Kent. 

Wheat was undoubtedly the chief bread corn cultivated in Kent from 
early medieval if not indeed from Roman times. Still rye makes its 
appearance there in unexpected places, Thus, in a grant of land in 1203 
at Petham near Canterbury, the two grantors contract for an annual pay- 
ment during their lifetime; the payment to each of them is thus defined: 
‘three quarters of corn (bladi), to wit wheat and barley and rye, and two 
shillings.’ It is, however, to be paid to the two together at the four 
quarter-days in the shape of twelve pence and ‘ a seam (summa = quarter) 
and a half of maslin (mestallon) ’. It is clear, however, that here maslin 
could be made to include barley. 
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VI 


E now come, at last, to the earliest of the consider- 

able bodies of evidence at present available. It will 
be found in the volume entitled The Domesday of St. 
Paul’s, edited for the Camden Society, as long ago as 1858, 
by Archdeacon Hale, whose Introduction is a store-house 
of medieval knowledge. , 

When one first comes across this volume one is im- 
pressed with the idea that the estates of St. Paul’s were 
managed on a singularly symmetrical and simple system, 
the purpose of which was to put the produce of the 
thirteen manors, held by the chapter, at the disposal of 
the brew-house and bake-house in London, which sup- 
plied the wants of the body of clergy and its staff. The 
manors were all leased to firmarit(‘ farmers’), the‘ farmers’ 
being themselves favoured members of the chapter, who 
were responsible for furnishing periodically so many units 
known as ‘firms’. The ‘firm’ was defined as ‘food for a 
single week’; and consisted of sixteen quarters of wheat 
(at any rate of frumentum), sixteen quarters of oats, and 
three of barley; and elaborate statements were drawn up 
and have survived of the number of loaves and gallons 
of ale which these quantities would produce. The greater 
part of the wheat is described as intended for bread, 
though in the ale brewed at St. Paul’s there was a certain, 
relatively small, proportion both of wheat and oats. 

This is all very carefully explained by Archdeacon Hale, 
who also tells us that each ‘firmar’ on the expiry of his 
lease was bound to give up the manor stocked with the 
same quantities of wheat and oats as when he received it. 
I myself, more years ago than I care to remember, in my 
first book on economic history made much of the St. Paul’s 
system as described by Archdeacon Hale, and made the 
transition to money payments on these estates in the fif- 
teenth century an example—I hope a justifiable example 
—of the development from ‘natural’ to‘ money’ economy. 
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But now that one comes to look at the documents from 
the point of view of the present inquiry, one cannot fail 
to be struck by the complete absence of rye, not to speak 
of maslin or mancorn, from the statements that are given. 
When one looks more closely into the matter one finds that 
the Account of the manors and of the ‘farms’, from which 
this symmetrical exposition is derived, is a comparatively 
late document; so far as I can see as late as 1283. And the 
combined brew- and bake-house accounts of even that 
late date seem to show that the system, even then, in 
practical working was not quite so simple, and that a good 
deal must have been received or purchased by the chapter 
which was not, strictly speaking, wheat. 

Thus, we are told in 1283 that, while the allowances to 
the thirty canons consisted of ‘three white loaves and no 
black’ each day, three lesser prebendaries of the choir, an 
outside chaplain and the‘ writer of the books of the church’, 
received smallef allowances—each of them two white loaves 
and one black loaf, or its price, three halfpence per week. 
Nine other minor prebends and the Warden of the brew- 
house have similar but half allowances.t Not only did 
officials of such respectable rank as minor canons and the 
Scriptor have to put up with a certain amount of black 
bread, whatever that may have contained, but the alms of 
the chapter seem, very largely, to have taken that form, 
for the Almoner is credited with 106 shillings and eight 
pence ‘for black bread ’.? 

Fortunately, however, the Camden volume contains a 
series of documents of much earlier date. Chief among 
them is that ‘Inquest of Manors’ to which the term 
Domesday of St. Paul’s afterwards adhered, which dates 
from 1222; and here rye is certainly not entirely absent. 
On one important manor, that of Thorp in Essex, the main 
body of customary tenants are each bound ‘to reap four 
acres in a year, two of rye and two of barley and oats’. 
Nothing is said about any other kind of grain. In an 
adjacent manor, that of Kirby, the normal obligation in- 


cludes the threshing of 24 dodds of grain—24 dodds, it is 
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noted, being equivalent to 27 Colchester quarters. And 
the entry goes on to say that one part is to be of wheat, one 
part of beans, the third part of barley or rye, and the 
fourth part of oats.4 

There are some still earlier Inquests which were made 
apparently in 1181, and there is a curious entry in one of 
them, that relating to the manor of Barnes on the Thames 
in Surrey. It begins by asserting that in the time of King 
Henry I and William the Deacon, which must have been 
between 1111 and 1138, Barnes was responsible at the rate 
of four hides, but ‘they say that in time of war they gave 
the sheriff five shillings and four pence and two loads of 
rye, and one load of barley they gave to the bailiffs of the 
hundred. Now (that is, in 1181) the manor renders to the 
canons three full firms.?5 We may be right in assuming 
that the war referred to was the war with France, and the 
payment of rye and barley was in the nature of taxation. 

But I have now something to call your attention to 
which is even more striking. We have a number of 
‘leases’, perhaps they may be called, dating from an 
earlier period still, mostly about 1150, but one as early 
as 1141. These leases, setting forth the way in which a 
manor was stocked when a new ‘firmar’ took it over, show 
that whatever finally became of the rye, there were in 
several places large barns chock full of that grain. 

This is most notably the case in a large district in Essex, 
in the hundred of Tendring, which enjoyed the euphonious 
name of Adolph’s Naze. It may be remarked in passing, 
as an example of the way in which our information seems 
to fit in like the pieces of a puzzle, that this is precisely one 
of the hundreds of Essex where the Tudor corn certificates 
400 years later show a preponderance of rye. The district 
was made up of three parishes, of which Walton and Thorp 
seem to have been the most considerable. In each of these 
there was more than one barn, and the exact measure- 
ments are given of the length, breadth, and height, as well 
as of the contents. 

In the great barn at Walton wheat—according to my 
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arithmetic—occupied a space of some 4,500 cubic feet, 
and rye 3,000. In the courtyard there was a supply of 
wheat amounting to 7,230 cubic feet and no rye; but in 
the long stable there were 8,192 cubic feet of rye; and 
of two other barns in the courtyard one was occupied by 
barley and the other by somewhere about 30,000 cubic 
feet of rye. The quantity of rye on the Walton estate, 
presumably grown on the demesne, was evidently very 
much larger than that of any other grain.® 

In Thorp there was an immense barn, 64 by 35 by 13 
to the roof beam, with an additional ten feet up to the 
ridge. In this, we are told, the south end was full of rye, 
the north of oats and barley, and the middle of wheat. At 
Thorp also were three stacks, the biggest 70 feet round 
and 19 feet high, being built of oats, and the smallest, 
36 by 12, also of oats; but there was a substantial one, 47 
feet round and 12 feet high, built of rye. And there is an 
additional noté: ‘Of the building in which they thresh 
corn, 46 by 26 by Io to the beam, one half is full of rye.’ 
Thorp is, perhaps, an extreme case, and may be said to 
carry us not much farther, for we are probably already 
disposed to find that much of Essex was for centuries 
given up largely to rye.7 At Beauchamp, likewise in Essex, 
the granary was chiefly occupied by wheat, but there was 
some mancorn in it, and one aisle was full of rye.8 But in 
Herts., at Ardleigh, though two granges were full of wheat 
and oats a third was chiefly occupied by rye.® 

It may be of significance that elsewhere no distinction 
is drawn between the different kinds of winter corn. For 
instance, at Navestock, in Essex, there was a great barn 
full on one side of winter corn and on the other side of 
spring corn.'? Where the quantities in stock are not more 
exactly defined and differentiated we come upon a phrase 
which is certainly arresting. The firmar is registered as 
bound to restore a like amount as he had received ‘of the 
better corn which shall be in the demesne’."! This phrase 
occurs two or three times. 

In Kensworth, in Herts., after the phrase about better 
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corn comes the further explanation ‘namely all the corn of 
70 acres sown with winter corn, and likewise all the corn 
of 70 acres sown with spring corn, and 80 acres fallow’. 
Indeed, somewhat later than this, in the Statutes of Dean 
Ralph de Diceto, in 1181, it was provided that the firmar 
should not be required to deliver any corn but that which 
was the growth of the manor, only it must be the best that 
was there grown.*3 

Can we doubt that on these manors of St. Paul’s a great 
deal happened, with respect to the crops grown, in the 
140 years which separate our later from our earlier in- 
formation? 

In the preceding account of monastic and similar re- 
cords bearing on our present subject we have followed 
a roughly chronological order, proceeding backward from 
the later to the earlier, and looking for evidence of change. 
But scattered over the whole body of the material for 
approximately a couple of centuries, and in widely distant 
parts of the country, will be found records of a practice 
which can surely only be interpreted on the assumption 
that, for the mass of the agricultural population, wheaten 
or white bread was a luxury food. And that is the custom 
by which the lord provided food for the villeins or cus- 
tomary tenants on the occasion of their performing certain 
specified labour services on the demesne in addition to 
their regular ‘day work’ or ‘week work’ of two or three 
days a week. ‘These were either services of the nature of 
carting or labour required at particularly busy seasons of 
the agricultural year. They were known as ‘boon days’, 
‘bedrips’, precariae; and they were very generally clung 
to by the owners of land and enforced upon individual 
tenants long after the week work had been commuted for 
money payments. That the tenants should be fed on such 
occasions proceeded obviously from a desire to put them 
in a reasonably good temper. The kind of food—whether 
the meal was wet or dry, i.e. accompanied by ale or not, 
whether it included cheese or sausages or herrings, and 
above all, whether it included bread, and if so just ‘bread’ 
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or “black bread’ or “rye bread’ or‘ white bread’ or‘ wheaten 
bread’—is all set out in the custumals; and here is a 
sufficiently wide field for half a dozen doctoral theses. On 
the manor of Crowmarch in Oxfordshire, belonging to 
Battle Abbey, it is expressly said, in the time of Edward I, 
that all the ‘custumars’ were to be fed twice a day at the 
autumn boon work, and that while at even they were to 
receive with their ale and potage and meat simply ‘bread ’, 
at ‘none’ with their ale and cheese they were to receive 
*wheaten bread’.4 On the manor of Ardley, belonging to 
the Chapter of St. Paul’s, on the better provided ‘ale boon 
days’, as distinguished from the less attractive ‘water 
boon days’, every two men, besides porridge of beans or 
peas, got with their meat and ale one large white loaf, and 
a small loaf of maslin, and for their evening meal a small 
loaf of maslin together with cheese.'5 

And, though our evidence is more scanty, we find 
precisely the same attraction in the way of special food 
offered on secular estates. A striking example is the Extent 
or Survey of the manor of Borley in Essex in 1307, at a 
time when it belonged to the king. It describes itself as 
having been made 1n the presence of John the Seneschal 
or steward by the hands of William a clerk, by the oath of 
Philip the reeve of Borley and six other tenants of the 
manor. The mention of the reeve will remind you of 
what we have already seen of the potentialities of this 
office. 

This Extent has two paragraphs on the present subject. 

It says of the first tenant mentioned who sets the standard 
for all the other ‘custumars’ 
‘he shall carry the manure of the lord in his manor with his horse 
and cart, being fed by the lord (ad cibum domini), namely each day 
one loaf and a half of rye, whereof forty such loaves can be made out 
of a quarter.’ 


The other entry refers to all the ‘ custumars’: 


‘Be it known to all the aforesaid custumars ought to reap in 
autumn for one day at one Wheat bedrepe (ad unum bedrepe de 
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frumento) and they shall have among them six bushels of wheat for 
their bread, baked in the manor, and potage and meat, namely two 
men one sausage of beef, and cheese and ale to drink. And the 
aforesaid custumars shall work in the autumn at two Oats boon 
days, and they shall have six bushels of rye for their bread, in like 
manner. Potage as above said and herrings, namely every two men 
six herrings, and cheese as aforesaid and water to drink.’ 16 


The inferences from such a precise record surely lie on 
the surface. zo 

The change which came over a part of England at any 
rate, viz. Norfolk, during the centuries we have been 
recently considering, is amusingly evidenced by a rollicking 
satire on the men of that county, which must have pleased 
a good many people, since it has come down tous in several 
MS. copies. It is a Latin poem entitled Description of the 
Norfolk Men, by—as is reported—an Anonymous of Peter- 
borough. ‘Thomas Wright, who printed this as long ago 
as 1838, and who was an antiquary whose merits have been 
long obscured by the Teutonist School of English his- 
torians which followed him so quickly, regarded it as in all 
probability a composition of the latter part of the twelfth 
century. ‘The satirist declares that wheat—and he uses 
not frumentum but the word about which there can be no 
doubt, tr1t¢cum—will not grow in Norfolk; it may be sown 
but it will come up tares! Indeed, so ignorant are the 
Norfolk people of wheat that, when an ear of wheat does 
show itself, the country folk think it is the devil, and turn 
out to beat it down. The writer does not care to be con- 
sistent; so he goes on to tell a couple of stories in which 
wheat is treated as a luxury. In one a cake of wheaten 
bread is described as “food for the sick’. In another he 
explains that great folk in a village club together to pro- 
cure a wheaten loaf, keep it locked up until they have a 
guest, and then send for it; but every one is too timid to 
cut into it, and it goes on being served up until it begins to 
get mouldy. Then they are all obliged to eat it to get rid 
Obit. 

The attack called forth a reply from John of St. Omer, 
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a native and doubtless a monk of Norwich, who attributes 
the baseless assault to a monk of Peterborough. It is absurd 
to suppose, he declares, that the Norfolk men cannot 
recognize wheat when they see it. But it is true that there 
is a deficiency of wheat in Norfolk; the county has many 
excellent products; but wheat does not figure largely 
among them.!7 

We have now really got to the end of our evidence. For 
that ‘dark backward and abysm of time’—for the six 
centuries of *Saxon’ or ‘Old English’ history, and for 
most of the first century of Norman rule—we have no- 
thing but the smallest scraps of evidence. Domesday 
Book helps us very little. What it has to tell us is, I think, 
entirely with respect to the corn rents paid by certain 
mills. In two cases the amount is given in ‘annona’, 
which clearly means grain in general; in three cases in 
‘frumentum ’, which we cannot be quite sure about; while 
in the case of an important mill in Shropshire we are 
informed of the large rent of eight ‘sextars’ of rye—for, 
I suppose, we are right in taking “sextar’ to mean a cart- 
Gade 

In the Saxon Chronicle there are some six references to 
undifferentiated ‘corn’—the earliest under the year 894— 
and only two mentions of hwet; these last being under the 
years 1039 and 1124. They are records of exceptionally 
high prices, which would interest the monk who was com- 
posing the Chronicle if, as is probable, wheaten bread had 
already become the food of the monks’ table at a great 
monastery; but they are certainly not decisive as to the 
food of the body of the people. 

The Land Charters of the Saxon period contain a few 
references to the grain whereof a prescribed number of 
loaves is to be made, in cases where the estate transferred 
by the charter is burdened by such a payment; whether as 
alms loaves or as the form in which—as later at St. Paul’s 
—the produce sent up to a central establishment was 
reckoned. As it happens the earliest in ostensible date 
(A.D. 791-7) mentions rye alone of the grains. It is a 
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charter of Offa conveying lands in Gloucestershire; and 
among the vectigalia or taxes to be paid in kind to the 
royal court, are ‘thirty ambers’, i.e. fifteen quarters, ‘of 
rye corn.’ 9 Unfortunately it has only come down to us 
in an eleventh-century MS. The vast bulk of the like 
documents in the Worcester Chartulary, from which it is 
derived, are, we are told, genuine. But there is sufficient 
doubt about it to restrain us from building much upon it. 

In several other early cases a large number of “loaves’ 
(panes) is among the obligations imposed, but the grain is 
unspecified (a.p. 835, 840, 842). In 832, however, already 
appears what has become familiar to us in the practice of 
later centuries, the alms-loaf: ‘Sixty ambers of malt, and 
150 loaves’ (undifferentiated), ‘50 white loaves, 120 alms 
loaves.’ 2° And, finally, there are two entries as to wheaten 
loaves,?! one as early as A.D. 810. The other is assigned to 
the year 900; but it comes from a Winchester Codex which 
was drawn up at the latter end of the twelfth century. 

The thought has sometimes occurred to me that it may 
not, perhaps, have been until some centuries of Saxon rule 
had passed away that the two chief varieties of bread or 
winter corn obtained, in the mouths of the people, their 
distinctivenames. Wheat,apparently, originally only meant 
white,?? and rye, apparently, rough; and possibly the mass 
of the population got along very comfortably with the one 
word corn. 

In the Anglo-Saxon ‘Laws’ there are, I believe, no 
references to wheat. In the curious document entitled 
Rectitudines Singularum Personarum, which has been held 
by good authorities to date from the tenth century, are 
two sections with respect to payments in kind to be made 
to men and women labouring on the land. In the man’s 
allowance are twelve pounds of grain, in the woman’s 
eight: but it is not further defined than as ‘corn’, or, in 
the twelfth-century Latin translation, the equally unde- 
fined ‘annona’.?3 

The one possible though indirect reference to a particu- 
lar bread corn is, as it happens, to rye; and this, if we 
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could lean upon it with any weight, does seem to be of 
significance. It comes in the preamble of the Laws of 
Wihtred of Kent, where it is said that they were drawn 
up on the sixth day of Rugern.24 Grimm and other 
Teutonic philologers had no difficulty in interpreting this 
word as “Rye-harvest’, and making it the name of the 
month of August. How important must rye have been 
if its harvest thus gave a name to a month! 

The preamble further states that the laws were drawn 
up at an assembly at ‘Berghamstede’, in the fifth winter 
of Wihtreed’s reign, i.e. about a.p. 695. The text comes 
down to us only in the twelfth-century Codex Roffensis; 
and in the course of five centuries its language may well 
have been modified. But its character, if one who is not 
an expert may express an opinion, seems archaic. What 
pulls one up is that Kent is precisely the county in which 
one would least expect so general a preponderance of rye 
as to give a name to a month. ‘This difficulty, perhaps, is 
removed if we can accept the conjecture that Kent under 
Wihtred had temporarily regained the hegemony over 
the south-east of Britain—including with Kent, Essex, 
Middlesex, and Hertfordshire. For such a wide dominion 
Berkhamstead would be a suitable place of meeting for the 
Witan; 75 and from what we know of Essex later we would 
not be surprised to find that there, at any rate, ‘Rye 
harvest’ gave its name to a month. 

And, curiously enough, it is with Essex that is con- 
cerned the last citation I have to put before you; one 
which, like the foregoing, may or may not be of large 
significance. It is the story of the conduct of the pagan 
sons who succeeded their Christian father, Sabert, in his 
rule over the East Saxons in the year 616. Bede tells us 
that ‘when they saw the bishop (Mellitus), whilst cele- 
brating mass in the church, give the eucharist to the 
people, they, puffed up with barbarous folly, were wont, 
as it is reported, to say to him, “ Why do you not give us 
also that shining bread (panem nitidum) which they used 
to give to our father Saba, and which you still continue to 
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give to the people in the church?” ‘To whom he replied, 
“Tf you will be washed in that laver of salvation, in which 
your father was washed, you may also partake of the holy 
bread of which he partook; but if you despise the laver of 
life, you may not receive the bread of life.” They replied, 
“We will not enter into that laver, because we do not 
know that we stand in need of it, and yet we will eat of 
that bread.” And being often earnestly admonished by 
him that the same could not be done, nor any one admitted 
to partake of the sacred oblation without the holy cleans- 
ing, at last they said in anger, “If you will not comply with 
us in so small a matter as that is which we require, you 
shall not stay in our province.” And accordingly they ob- 
liged him and his followers to depart from their kingdom.’ *® 

It is tempting to see here East Saxon warriors, ac- 
quainted hitherto only with the dark, if not ‘black’, bread 
of rye, coveting that novelty, wheaten bread, which the 
missionaries from the wheat lands of the Mediterranean 
were bringing into their country for the purposes of the 
Sacrament. But there may well be someother explanation! 

Up to this point we have been simply examining docu- 
mentary evidence with regard to the cultivation of the 
several grains in this country, and the character of the 
bread made of them. For the present I will lay no stress 
whatever on any fragmentary indications earlier than the 
twelfth century. Confining ourselves, then, to the six 
centuries from the middle of the eighteenth to the middle 
of the twelfth century, I shall be disappointed if you are 
not ready to accept the following conclusions: Firstly, 
that a complete transition to a wheat bread diet on the 
part of the mass of the people was only effected during the 
eighteenth century; secondly, that there is reason to be- 
lieve that the cultivation of rye was relatively more exten- 
sive the farther back we go in time; thirdly, that during 
the Middle Ages rye was cultivated to some extent in 
almost all the arable districts, and that in some it pre- 
ponderated over wheat; and, fourthly, that throughout 
the Middle Ages it was a very important element in the 
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rural life of the country, in the food of the people, and in 
the policy of the Government, so that the proposition 
that ‘rye was very scantily cultivated’ must now be frankly 
surrendered. Whether in the second century after the 
Norman Conquest rye was actually more extensively culti- 
vated than wheat is a question we cannot answer with 
assurance on our present evidence, simply because that 
evidence is drawn from the cultivation of the seigneurial 
demesnes, which constituted, let us say, at most one-third 
or possibly two-fifths of the tilled area. We have now, 
therefore, to leave documentary evidence for the time and 
fall back on some general considerations. And here I am 
very conscious how necessary it would be for the adequate 
handling of the subject that it should be undertaken by 
those who have a more practical and scientific acquain- 
tance with agriculture in this and other countries than I 
can dream of claiming. I can only hope that my rather 
fumbling efforts will stimulate some competent repre- 
sentative of agricultural science to apply his special tech- 
nical knowledge to the historical data which I have got 
together. 

It will be seen, from the map (p. 135) showing the areas of 
largest rye and wheat acreage in Europe in the present 
century, that England is geographically situated opposite 
the ends of the central European rye belt and the more 
southerly European wheat belt. In the last hundred years 
or so France has gone over almost entirely to wheat; and 
if such a map had been obtainable for, let us say, the year 
1789 we should have found the European rye area extend- 
ing considerably farther westward. Now, geographically, 
as [ understand, the south-eastern counties of England 
are but a continuation in these islands of the great Central 
European plain. Moreover, much as people like myself 
have sometimes been inclined to argue that there was 
a much larger survival in Britain of Roman conditions 
than is commonly supposed, we must, of course, allow 
that the country was conquered by the English and their 
Scandinavian brethren, who came from those parts of 
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Germany and Scandinavia where for long centuries rye 
had been the prevailing bread corn. 

There is, therefore, at any rate a certain presumption 
that a large part of the arable area of England during the 
early Middle Ages was characterized by a preponderating 
rye cultivation, just as in Northern Germany. Let us, 
then, turn to the most distinguished of German economic 
historians for the medieval period—I mean the late Inama- 
Sternegg—and see what he has to say on the subject. It is 
fairly generally recognized, indeed, that the view of the 
earlier Teutonic social development, which he presented 
in his first volume appearing in 1879, was too much based 
on the doctrines of Maurer, Waitz, and Brunner, which 
were then generally accepted but now no longer re- 
ceive the unanimous support of scholars. In that first 
volume Dr. Inama sought to show the way in which, as he 
supposed, the seigneurial control of agriculture, which we 
may for brevity call the manorial system, and the great 
estates which rose up in its midst, developed from among 
a society of more or less independent and self-governing 
freemen. All that is very disputable; but when he gets to 
the eleventh century he has left that debatable ground. 
By that time at any rate the feudal structure was complete. 
No one, I think, has denied the enormous learning of 
Inama in the records of the later medieval centuries. 
What, then, has Inama to say with regard to the situation 
in Germany in the period from the tenth to the twelfth 
century? 


‘In the cultivation of corn oats stand foremost during the three 
centuries of this period and pretty uniformly over all the German 
districts. It is continuously used for human food, as well as in malt 
for the brewing of beer, and as fodder for cattle. But certainly 
next to oats the cultivation of rye is most important. It serves 
especially for the making of bread, although other meal dishes are 
also chiefly made of rye. Wheat is more cultivated in the south 
than in the north, but always chiefly as a luxury corn; in the house- 
holds of the magnates special value was attached to this finer flour, 
from which was made semmel, the select bread of the rich, as well 
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as the finer sorts of bread for every well-to-do table. Wheat was 
also used for brewing, together with oats and barley. The produc- 
tion of barley seems relatively small, for it chiefly served for the 
making of beer, and less for the production of bread and other forms 
of food. Wheat and rye were cultivated as winter corn, . . . while 
oats grew chiefly on the summer field, and besides this was almost 
the only grain cultivated on new clearances in the woods. We can, 
however, without hesitation take for granted that there was more 
scope for the finer cereals on the demesnes than on the holdings of 


the serfs or on the clearings—that is to say so far as the demesne was 
not composed of acre strips in the open fields. For on the whole the 
demesne, when it was in a separate enclosure, had better soil than 
the ordinary open fields or the new clearings. .. , Finally, we must 
take this into consideration; that the cultivation of the finer cereals 
must have seemed especially appropriate to demesne management, 
since the consumption of such grain took place chiefly in the seig- 
neurial households. This was precisely the case with wheat and 
spelt, as well as with barley; while oats and rye formed the chief 
food of the peasants.’ ?7 


I must confess that, to judge from the texts which 
Inama cites in this connexion, I think it doubtful whether 
he could actually prove conclusions of this sweeping nature 
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from contemporary evidence, since that evidence, in Ger- 
many as in England, comes entirely from manorial ac- 
counts. We have noaccounts proceeding from the peasants 
for very obvious reasons. But Inama, I imagine, was able 
confidently to lay down the proposition which I have just 
quoted as to wheat, simply because he knew that, in spite 
of some cultivation of wheat on the demesnes, especially 
the south and west, Germany continued to be in the main 
a rye-raising and rye-eating country. I should like also to 
suspend judgement as to the extent to which what he says 
of oats and barley was ever true of England. 

If, however, as I think we may, we can regard Inama’s 
generalizations as to wheat and rye as equally appropriate 
for contemporary England, then the problem remains: 
How was it that rye did not continue to be the main 
national bread cornin England aslongasit didin Germany? 
And that, I think, is the right way of stating the problem. 
I suppose it is true to say that there is really very little 
good wheat land in England. We have little soil like great 
areas to be found in France, Italy, and Africa, which can, 
with intervals for fallow, continuously grow wheat in large 
quantities, under what we may call pre-modern conditions ; 
that is to say, before the introduction of winter roots and 
rotation of crops. If any one has any illusions on the sub- 
ject he can read the rather disconcerting opening chapter 
of Léonce de Lavergne’s Rural Economy of Great Britain 
and Ireland, which appeared in its English form in 1855. 
Léonce de Lavergne was, I suppose, one of the foreign 
critics best qualified by practical experience and thorough 
study to express an opinion on English agriculture. He 
was a whole-hearted admirer of contemporary English 
agricultural practice, which indeed it was the purpose of 
his book to recommend for imitation to his fellow country- 
men. 

The soil of England has commonly too much sand or 
too much clay; ‘its humidity’, also, ‘is little favourable to 
wheat’. In fact, after reading de Lavergne’s chapter one 
almost wonders why wheat was ever grown in this un- 
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fortunate country. Anyhow it could only be grown, over 
a very large proportion of the land available, if the soil 
were improved by various devices; and these devices were 
expensive. ‘The answer to the question: ‘Why did England 
go over so completely to wheat and begin that transition at 
a relatively early period?’ must, therefore, be found in the 
fact that in England alone was there capital available to 
make the necessary improvements. Such capital could not 
be produced by peasant cultivators of the Continental 
type. It could be produced and applied only by relatively 
wealthy landlords or by tenant farmers controlling a capital 
small indeed but several times more abundant than that 
of the ordinary small peasant. That is to say, the nature 
of the ordinary English loaf was closely associated with the 
nature of the English agrarian system, which was not 
completed till the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
I wish I had the knowledge to work this out in several 
directions, but for the present I will ask you to be content 
with one or two examples of what I mean. If you will look 
at Arthur Young’s Travels in France, just before the 
French Revolution, you will find one idea which occurs 
again and again as a sort of refrain. Rye, Young found 
growing as he traversed the country, not on sandy soils 
alone but also on a good deal of land of other quality, 
which could be made use of for wheat if only appropriate 
measures were taken. ‘Rye’, he says, speaking in one place, 
‘has no business here, if the land was marled and thrown 
into turnip and clover management.’ 8 ‘Turnips and clover 
one could hardly expect in the Middle Ages, and the need 
of marling was itself a quite sufficient obstacle, thought 
Young, in the way of the poor man. ‘The small farmer’, 
he says emphatically, ‘cannot marl’; and in the progress 
which had taken place in England large farming had 
absolutely done everything.?9 " : 
Now, what was ‘marling’? Those who are practically 
acquainted with farming operations will pardon me if I 
spend a little time in explaining—so far as ordinary books 
enable me to do so, because I have no knowledge of my 
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own—just what that mysterious thing marling really 
meant. ‘Marl’, says Rham’s Dictionary of Farming, 


‘is an earthy substance found at various depths under the soil and 
extensively used for the improvement of land. It consists of cal- 
careous and argillaceous earth in various proportions, and as the 
former or the latter prevails so is it beneficially employed on the 
clay or the sand... . Marl is generally best when found at a little 
depth, so as to be readily dug out and carted to the adjacent land. 
In Norfolk, where marl containing a large proportion of clay is 
found in many places in light soil, it is frequently spread over the 
surface at the rate of 200 or 300 cartloads per acre... . It should 
be laid on the surface and spread before the winter, leaving it there 
for a considerable time before it is ploughed in.’ 


But even if such deposits of marl are readily found, all 
this involves expense for the labour of digging and spread- 
ing and, above all, of carting. Rogers gives some figures 
of the cost of marling an area of an acre or—what seems 
an equivalent—of spreading 100 loads. It is not necessary 
to trouble you with figures which would have no meaning 
unless they were translated into the cost of living of their 
period, but it is sufficient to observe that the expense was 
very considerable, and in Rogers’ phrase ‘might exceed 
the total value of the land’ before being so improved. In 
the language of FitzHerbert, writing in Tudor times, it 
was ‘exceeding chargeable’. 

It is surely a remarkable fact that the practice of marling 
was for a time adopted in England, and then given up for 
centuries. ‘Ivhat it was so given up is indicated not only 
by the fact that‘in the later Middle Ages references to 
marling are rare, but by an express statement of Fitz- 
Herbert to that effect, to which we shall return later. 

Yet in one of the documents printed in The Domesday of 
St. Paul? s—The Inquest of the Manors of the Chapter in 
r222—we find repeated entries that this, that, or the other 
manor had beenimproved, bya recent holder of the ‘firm’, 
by the process of marling. The Articles of Inquest had 
called for returns as to whether the several manors had 
been improved or had deteriorated; and it is in answer to 
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that inquiry that the information is given. Among the 
improvements mentioned were buildings, ditches, walls, 
even the rebuilding of a mill; and in several cases marling.3° 

The first runs as follows: ‘The jurors say that the manor 
has been improved, in that 50 acres have been marled by 
William the Treasurer to the sum of 100 shillings.’ 3™ This, 
I suppose, was the cost. Now, it was only comparatively 
well-to-do managers of an estate, like this William the 
Treasurer, who would have the spare capital for an ex- 
pense of this kind. He embarked upon it because, under 
the terms of the lease, he kept for himself all the profits of 
the manor over and above the specified rent, and either 
expected to hold the lease long enough to benefit by his 
expenditure, or was willing that the accrued benefit should 
be enjoyed by the Chapter. 

We can have little doubt that the same thing must have 
taken place elsewhere in the eleventh or twelfth century, 
when there was something like what we might call capi- 
talistic estate management, and if this improvement was 
made, as it might well have been, in order to introduce or 
extend wheat in lieu of rye, we can account for some part 
of the early transition from one grain to the other. From 
the records of St. Paul’s I had reached the conclusion that 
the improvement of marling was only likely to take place 
when the management of land was in hands capable of 
expenditure. This might be the case on monastic lands 
when their management was for a time in the hands of 
substantial ‘ firmars’, themselves members of the Chapter. 
But it might also take place on the estates of great lay 
lords, when the whole complex of a lord’s property was 
under the supervision of an active and intelligent senes- 
chal or steward. And it is significant that among all the 
several treatises on husbandry which have come down to 
us from the thirteenth century it is precisely the Senes- 
chaucie, or Book of the Office of Seneschal, which touches 
marling most definitely. 

‘It was the duty of the seneschal of lands’, so the books begins, 
‘to protect his lord’s interests, and to instruct the bailiffs of the 
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several manors, who are beneath him. He ought two or three times 
a year to make his rounds and visit the manors of his stewardship... 

‘'The Seneschal ought at his first coming to the manors to cause 
all the demesne lands of each to be measured by true men, and he 
ought to know by the perch of the country how many acres there 
are in each field. Thereby he can know how much wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, peas, beans, and dredge, one ought by right to sow in 
each acre.’ 


And so through the whole series of farming operations. 
Then comes a section on the office of bailiff. 


‘He ought to be faithful and sufficiently sensible not to have to 
send to his lord or seneschal for his advice or instruction, unless it be 
a very unusual matter. He must regularly supervise all the work on 
the demesne, especially the ploughing.’ 


And then comes the injunction: ‘He must cause the land 
to be marled, folded upon, dunged, improved, and amended, 
as his knowledge may approve, for the advantage and bet- 
tering of the manor.’ Marling involved cartage, and there- 
fore in a later passage we are told that the bailiff and reeve 
ought to see and know how many times the carts can go 
in a day, to carry marl or manure, as likewise any other 
burden, without too much tiring the horses.3? 

Let us now notice more particularly what FitzHerbert 
in the sixteenth century has to say on the subject. In his 
Surveying he has a chapter: ‘How to amend bushy ground 
and mossy that hath been arable land of old time.’ It is 
not, I must confess, entirely clear to what land he is refer- 
ring. It must be remembered that in this treatise Fitz- 
Herbert is looking at things from the point of view of the 
lord of the manor, and thinking primarily of lands which 
he himself, or his bailiff, is cultivating. And from what he 
says in the chapter, the land he has in mind is land which 
had once been arable and part of the common fields, and 
had since been enclosed by the lord for his own purposes. 
Now, says he, 


‘if there are any old marl pits in this land the best thing to do is to 
open up new ones. The application of marl is much better than 
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dung, muck or lime, for it will last 20 years together if it be well 
done, and shall be the better while it is land,’ 


by which, I suppose, he means it will effect a permanent 
improvement. And he adds this reflection: 


‘JT marvel greatly that in the common fields, where of old time 
hath been made many great marl pits, the which hath done much 
good to the lands, nowadays no man doth copy them nor make 
none other. And they need not to doubt but there is marl now as 
well as was then.’ 


It is hard to suppose that when once the manorial system, 
as we know it in its completed form, with its heavy week 
work and boon days, had been thoroughly established, these 
marl pits could have been opened up and made use of with- 
out the assistance of the lord of the manor. Such assistance 
_ we can imagine to have been given, when the lord could 
afford it, at a time when the demesne was still made up in 
large part of strips scattered among those of the tenants in 
the open fields, so that demesne and villein land might 
alike benefit by the operation of marling. But by the time 
of FitzHerbert the demesne had been very largely taken 
out from the open fields. In what follows FitzHerbert 
seems to imply that if marl pits were now to be opened in 
the common fields, it would have to be at the expense of the 
tenants alone, and that to embark upon anything of this 
kind tenants did not feel sufficiently secure. 

‘ The tenants be so doubtful of their landlords that if they could 
marl and make their holdings much better, they fear lest they should 
be put out, or make a great fine or else to pay more rent. And if 
a lord so do, meseemeth he is unreasonable, seeing that it was done 
all at the cost of the tenants and not at his.’ 


Surely a passage like this has a very definite bearing on 
the still not quite closed question of the extent of the legal 
security enjoyed by the customary tenants in early Tudor 
times. All that FitzHerbert says is that to penalize the 
tenant for his improvements would be unreasonable; but 
he does not indicate that the tenant would have any legal 
remedy. 
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From the customary tenants FitzHerbert then passes to 
the freeholder. The freeholder, he remarks, can have no 
such fear, for ‘he is in a surety, his chief lord cannot put 
him out, doing his duty. And he knoweth well he shall 
take the profit while he liveth and his heirs after him.’ In 
two counties indeed, FitzHerbert tells us, this courageous 
policy had been followed with good results. ‘All other 
counties may take ensample at Chestershire and Lancaster- 
shire, for many of them that have so done have made the 
improvement as good as the land was before’, by which, I 
suppose, he means as good again as the land was before.33 

I conjecture that marling was practised when the effec- 
tive leaders of the agriculture of the country were the 
great lords, lay orclerical, or their representatives, stewards 
or‘ firmars’, whowereincontrolofsufficient capital. Then, 
we may suppose, it largely fell out of use, until, once more, 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, great land- 
owners like Lord Leicester and the enterprising noble- 
men of his day threw themselves again into agricultural 
improvement; and, in addition to them, there had grown 
up a body of farmers of the modern type, equipped with 
relatively adequate capital. Over great stretches of the 
intermediate centuries, of course, the chief object of the 
landowners over a considerable part of England had been 
diverted from the production of grain to the production 
of sheep and wool; and it was not, perhaps, until the 
later part of the seventeenth century that cereal farming 
once more assumed its old importance. From that time 
onward large use was again made of marling. 

Professor Somerville tells us that ‘in some parts of the 
country, notably Warwickshire, almost every field contains 
a large depression from which marl must have been drawn 
in great quantities one hundred years or more ago’. 

The practice, I believe, has been pretty generally aban- 
doned, nowthat, to quote Professor Somerville again, ‘more 
concentrated fertilizing agents have been placed within 
reach of farmers’. 

But long before marling had ceased, another method 
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of improvement of the soil had been introduced, which is 
still, we are told, extensively practised. That is liming. As 
to the virtues of liming there have been heated discussions 
among agricultural experts; but certainly eighteenth-cen- 
tury writers of the highest authority were wont to attri- 
bute great virtue to the method, and to assert that much 
poor land, hitherto only bearing rye, had been rendered 
capable of bearing wheat by the application of this dressing. 
Thus, Sir John Sinclair, the first President of the Board of 
Agriculture of which Arthur Young was Secretary, writes: 
* The rye lands of Herefordshire in 1636 refused to produce 
wheat, peas, or vetches; but since the introduction of lime 
they have been so fertilized as to be successfully applied to 
the growth of every species of corn.’34 And Arthur Young’s 
rival, William Marshall, who had more practical acquain- 
tance with agricultural conditions throughout England 
than even Young himself, writes quite frequently in the 
same sense. ‘hts, speaking of Yorkshire, he tells us: ‘ Now, 
rye is principally found on moors and dales, and even there 
the alteration of the soil by liming (Marshall’s italics) has 
been such that wheat has become a more prevalent crop.’35 

But, again, liming is still, and must always have been, an 
expensive operation. In the past the dressing was generally 
applied in the form of burnt lime, which was allowed to 
absorb moisture from the air until it became slaked. This 
is not knowledge of my own; I am quoting from Professor 
Somerville. Before the Great War Professor Somerville 
calculated that the cost of the lime and the expense of 
carting and spreading would cause a dressing of five tons 
per acre to represent an outlay of not much less than as 
many pounds, and ‘such an outlay is more than most land 
can bear in the present condition of the agricultural 
market ’.36 

As an alternative to lime and marl, and for certain kinds 
of soil, chalk was for some time in quite recent decades 
often employed. Whereupon Professor Somerville once 
more commented that ‘the quantity used was often as 
much as 20 or 30 tons per acre, and the labour of digging, 
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carting and spreading this amount involved a high outlay, 
which few farmers would now care to face.’ 37 

Thus, with marl, lime, or chalk it isa question of expense 
that at once faces us as soon as we come to close quarters 
with the problem. The expense would vary with the geo- 
graphical location of the material, the cost of labour for 
handling it, and the cost of transportation. Here are a 
number of pretty problems for any one in search of a Doc- 
torate thesis subject which shall combine history, econo- 
mics, and agriculture! 

For lime, of course, a demand would come not only from 
farmers but also from builders. It is a case of that “joint 
demand’ that some economic theorists have busied them- 
selves with. 

Let me make one little contribution to the compara- 
tively recent history of such a joint demand for lime. 
Samuel Oldknow, one of the creators of modern Lanca- 
shire, a man who made a fortune out of the early stages of 
the muslin manufacture, put together a substantial estate 
of land for himself at Mellor, just outside Stockport. It is 
interesting to observe that among the fields he got into 
his hands by purchase was a field traditionally known as 
‘the rye field’, apparently one of considerable extent. An 
enthusiast for agricultural improvement, Oldknow in 1789 
opened large lime kilns upon his property. This lime he 
used to a considerable extent upon his own land. We are 
told that hitherto wheat had not been generally grown in 
the district. Now Oldknow introduced it; and we are told 
that in cultivating it his first operation was to lime the 
land, generally in September, and to plough it in immedi- 
ately. A canal had been constructed a year before and it 
gave him a ‘direct, cheap, easy means of procuring lime- 
stone for his kilns’. Very soon he was producing it in large 
quantities. Thus, in 1799 he burnt out 52,000 loads of 
lime and in 1800, 74,000. Half this quantity was sent by 
canal to Lancashire and Yorkshire towns, for the buildings 
which were springing up like mushrooms; and, of the other 
half, one-quarter, we are told, was absorbed by other local 
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requirements, and three-quarters used for agricultural pur- 
poses. Yet it is painful to add that, in spite of all this 
enterprise, the Oldknow lime-kilns were operating in a 
few years at a loss, and had to be abandoned in 1811. Let 
us hope that the enterprising farmers of Lancashire were 
able to get their lime from other manufacturers.38 

To review the whole subject. Is it not apparent that 
where the soil and climate were not peculiarly propitious 
to wheat, and where for any reason rye had become the 
staple bread corn, the transition from that state of things 
to the cultivation of wheat must have been largely a ques- 
tion of the general agrarian situation? Even with the grow- 
ing popularity of wheaten bread among the upper and 
middle classes, and after the demand for it had become gen- 
eral with the town population, the extent to which that 
demand could be responded to would depend not only upon 
the knowledge and enterprise of the occupiers of the land, 
not only upon their freedom from the limitations of cus- 
tom, but also upon the possession of the necessary pecuni- 
ary means. 

And so a country like Germany, which at the beginning 
of the medieval period is a rye-growing and rye-eating 
land, continues to be in the main a rye-growing and rye- 
eating land, because it continues to be a country of peasant 
proprietors, and mostly of relatively small peasant pro- 
prietors. On the other hand, in England rye yields much 
earlier to wheat, although far more slowly than is com- 
monly supposed, largely because in England capitalist 
farming first developed. 

Theagrarian history of Russiaseemsto bear out thisgeneral 
view. We are told that in recent times—I mean down 
to about 1890—rye was the only winter crop of the peasant 
proprietors, as well as on the smaller noble estates, whereas 
on the larger estates it was supplemented to a vast extent 
by winter wheat. The production of wheat was said to 
have been especially noticeable on the estates bought by 
business men who had made fortunes in commerce in the 
towns, and brought to the land business objects and 
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methods.39 It will at once occur to us that the entrance 
into the ranks of landed proprietors of city men who had 
made their money in the towns was a notable feature of 
English agrarian history for two centuries. As to what has 
been happening in Russia since the Communist Revolu- 
tion it is very unsafe to speak, for almost all the informa- 
tion which reaches the outside world is open to suspicion 
in one direction or the other. But it certainly “gives one to 
think’ when we are informed on fair authority that the 
first result of the Communist Revolution was to sweep 
away the crops and methods of the well-managed estates. 
The country districts, we are told, went back to their 
earlier methods; and Russia became once more an entirely 
rye-growing and rye-eating nation. The area under rye in- 
creased, but not enough to make up for the disappearance 
in large measure of wheat, barley, flax, and clover. In the 
words of one of her poets Russia became “a heaving ocean 
of rye’. 
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; VII 
GAINST the view for which I have been endeavour- 


ing to show reason—that it was only in the course of 
centuries that bread made of wheat became the ordinary 
food of the whole English nation, or, indeed, of the major 
part of it—an objection has been urged based upon that 
prominent feature of English borough administration dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, the Assize or Assay of Bread. Regula- 
tion of the weights at certain prices or of the prices of cer- 
tain weights of the loaves to be sold by bakers was, indeed, 
a regular part of the ordinary duty of the civic magistrates 
all over Western Europe; and the treatment of the subject 
by English writers has hitherto, it must be confessed, suf- 
fered from a certain insularity." However, for the present, 
we must confine ourselves to England. 

Now, two things have to be distinctly noticed with re- 
gard to the several ordinances or statutes which bore in 
England the name of the Assize of Bread (or of Bread and 
Ale), in all its various forms; of which the most generally 
authoritative was that printed in the Statutes of the Realm 
and assigned to 1267. Let it be remarked in passing that 
there is reason to believe that the policy had been more or 
less enforced long before that date. The first fact to recog- 
nize is that the Assize in all its many versions starts with 
frumentum, wheat; makes the weight of the loaf change 
with the varying price of the quarter of wheat; and does 
not explicitly mention any other grain. The other point 
is that, at the end of its long history, this bread legisla- 
tion was commonly supposed, even by careful authorities, 
to affect only wheaten bread. Indeed, in 1795 the Privy 
Council actually consulted the Law Officers of the Crown 
as to whether magistrates could legally authorize the selling 
of bread of mixed flour; and to remove doubt hurriedly 
passed a statute authorizing a mixture of grain in bread. 
McCulloch, the economist, in his Commercial Dictionary, 
explained the breakdown of the system of public assay or 
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trial by the remark that ‘it was found impracticable to set 
Assizes in small towns and villages as the use of wheaten 
bread was extended’; implying, of course, that it was only 
to wheaten bread that the Assize had reference. 

The assertion that in the medieval centuries the Assize 
only contemplated wheaten bread requires some qualifica- 
tion. We have an early and simpler form of it in a Charter 
granted to Winchester in 1203 which explicitly includes 
black bread: ‘ Know that we have appointed, by the com- 
mon counsel of our barons, that white bread made in our 
city of Winchester shall weigh thirty shillings, but black 
bread sixty-five shillings.’ 2 

In the next place it must be noticed that the later and 
more detailed forms of the Assize, including that printed 
in the Statutes, all conclude the opening paragraph with 
a sentence to the effect that as the price of wheat varies, so 
shall vary in weight “bread of all grain (pamis de omnt 
blado)’—‘ the loaf of all kind corn’—‘ the loaf of all man- 
ner corn’, as the early English versions have it.3 It is a 
curious example of the way in which the original meaning 
of phrases can be misunderstood in the course of only a few 
centuries, that the Elizabethan judge, Rastall, translating 
the Latin of the Assize into English, proceeded to lead 
astray succeeding generations by reading coi for omi and 
translating ‘ Bread of Common Wheat’—though one would 
have expected a Tudor lawyer to remember that bladum 
was simple ‘corn’, undifferentiated. 

That this clause with regard to ‘all manner corn’— 
under which were doubtless included not only maslin but 
also barley and oats and peas and beans—had some practi- 
cal effect is shown by the record of ‘ Trials of Bread’ made 
in Oxford between 1309 and 1338, recently edited by Mr. 
Salter for the Oxford Historical Society. At the end of 
almost all the frequent lists of penalties imposed occur two 
or three for defects in weight of ‘ bread of all grains’. The 
proportion of cases involving this particular class of bread 
is indeed relatively small, being 33 as compared with 501; 
although on one occasion, June, 1310, every one of the 
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five culprits presented that day had offended in that parti- 
cular way. 

I do not for a moment mean to suggest that the grains 
other than wheat which were, in fact, subject to the opera- 
tions of the Assize of Bread were anything like so impor- 
tant. Just for the moment I am only concerned to show 
that the Assize did not originally exclude from its opera- 
tions bread other than wheaten, and that this was so dur- 
ing several centuries. Thus, as late as 1437, at Beverley a 
baker ‘was convicted of having two loaves of black bread 
deficient in weight 45. 6d. each, the quarter of wheat being 
6s.’ 4 We cannot help supposing that the black bread was 
either rye or something inferior. Moreover, since rye and 
other grains commonly followed wheat in the movement 
of price, it was quite practicable to make the price of 
wheat the determining element for bread other than wheat. 

The position of affairs in London is, of course, of special 
interest. Theres even before the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the distinction which grew up was between white bread 
and brown bread. Thus, in 1298 a certain accused person 
was acquitted on a charge of having sold brown bread 
not ‘of the right Assize’.s But what was brown bread? 
We must not forget that we are dealing with three cen- 
turies—from approximately 1300 to approximately 1600— 
and during that time it is quite possible for the connota- 
tion of the term to have changed. What brown bread 
meant in London in the middle of the reign of Elizabeth, 
in 1573, we learn from a document of the first importance 
which has been printed by Dr. Gras.® It is a systematic 
reply to a series of inquiries addressed to the Lord Mayor 
of the City of London and his brethren by the Lords of the 
Council. They are asked how many corn bakers there were 
within the city and its liberties, and they reply that the 
number of white bakers was 62 and the number of brown, 
36. They are asked what supplies of the several grains were 
then to be found in the city. They reply ‘In the white 
bakers’ hands, in wheat meal, in their houses, 2,174 quar- 
ters; in the brown bakers’ hands in mestelyn 251 quarters.’ 
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They are asked what purchases of grain had taken place 
during the last six months. They reply that the white 
bakers have bought 31,861 quarters of wheat, and the 
brown bakers 2,637 quarters of mastlyn. 

The quantities of maslin are small compared with those 
of wheat, especially when contrasted with the relative 
numbers of brown and white bakers. We can only suppose 
that the brown bakers were commonly in a much smaller 
way of business. But this official document is surely suffi- 
cient evidence for the proposition that in 1573 brown 
bread was made of maslin. 

How long had that been the case? The only reflection 
that occurs to me at the moment is that, as long before as 
1316, a very hardened offender was sentenced to be drawn 
on a hurdle ‘now for the third time and to fore-swear the 
trade of a baker in the city’, because he sold a maslin half- 
loaf, which was deficient in weight.7 

Besides brown there is another term which we must give 
some attention to, and that is tourt bread. In the White 
Book of London there are several ordinances, from the 
time of Edward III, which make a distinction between 
tourt and white. For instance, there is a document of the 
ninth year of Edward III (1336), which recites that ‘it 
had been ordained and established by the Mayor and 
Aldermen for the time being of the city that the bakers of 
the said city should observe the Assay as well of tourt 
bread as of white’.® It is very possible that the word 
tourt changed its connotation in the course of centuries, 
but it is certainly worth noticing that in the early days of 
the famous French monastery of Cluny, tourt there meant 
tye bread.9 The historian of the Coming of the Friars de- 
scribes the Franciscan Convent at London as living on ale 
so sour that some might prefer water, and on the bread 
that the common people call tourt.!° But evidently many 
of the common people of London had to put up with it. 

However, I do not propose to embark upon the most 
perplexing business of identifying all the several kinds of 
bread which are mentioned in the legislation of six cen- 
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turies. ‘Two gallant attempts have been made, one by Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb, to straighten out the tangle of the post- 
Elizabethan centuries; and one by Mr. Salter, to do a like 
service for earlier times. I think they leave several points 
still obscure, but any one who cares to pursue the classifica- 
tion of wheaten bread according to the fineness with which 
it was milled and the amount of bran left in, cannot do 
better than make these two papers his jumping-off ground. 
To add to the confusion, we find that in the seventeenth 
century and even earlier a further distinction had begun 
to be drawn between white and wheaten, the former being 
the superior. 

But just a note or two with regard to a third word, the 
common term in later centuries for the bread in most 
general use by the mass of the people, namely, ‘household’ 
bread. As the New English Dictionary accurately informs 
us: ‘the application of the term “household” to bread 
has changed several times between the sixteenth century, 
when it was brown bread, and the end of the nineteenth 
century, when it is white bread made of the second or 
third quality of flour ’. 

Let me confirm this assertion by a few particulars. Cot- 
grave, the Elizabethan lexicographer, furnishing the Eng- 
lish equivalent for the French pain rousset, gives *‘house- 
hold bread made of wheat and rye mingled’. In the 
establishment of a Lancashire nobleman of the same period 
there were made three loaves of household bread from 
buckwheat and a like quantity of barley. Venner, author 
of Via Recta ad Vitam Longam (1620), speaks of a loaf 
made of ‘the branny part of wheat-meal’ to which has 
been added either rye flour alone or barley flour and rye 
flour together as ‘a brown household bread agreeable 
enough for labourers’.Y Markham, in his Book of Husbandry 
in the midst of the Stuart period, lays down that ‘it is small 
husbandry to sow more rye or maslin than for your house’. 
John Evelyn, writing in his Panificium in 1683, tells us under 
‘household bread’, ‘It is a good sort of bread for servants, 
which is made four parts coarse corn and one barley.’ 
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There is one further consideration, not perhaps, of the 
first importance, but still not to be neglected. That is 
this: That even when consumers relied upon bakers to 
enable them to get their bread, they by no means always 
bought this bread in loaf form from the bakers, but— 
quite largely probably in some towns—simply paid the 
bakers for the use of their ovens, themselves providing the 
material. Or if they did not do this they shared among 
themselves, in a particular lane or corner of the town, a 
common oven. Thus, the Mayor and Aldermen of London, 
in the series of answers belonging to 1573 from which I 
have already quoted, were bold enough to conjecture that 
in the last six months ‘the poor have baked in their com- 
mon ovens since Michaelmas last 7,956 quarters’. 

I do not, however, think that any of the foregoing con- 
siderations is really very much to the point. We cannot 
get away from the fact that the bakers in the towns during 
the Middle Ages and long afterwards were occupied in 
making wheaten bread, and that the Assize of Bread does 
contemplate this as their avocation. But then we have 
probably grossly exaggerated the importance of the bakers’ 
craft. We can hardly doubt that the great mass of the 
people, certainly in the country districts—and, of course, 
England was chiefly an agricultural country until recently 
—and also among the poorer classes in the towns, did not 
make use of bakers, but baked their own bread and were 
quite unaffected by the Assize. 

I remember vividly, from the time when I had the 
honour to bea professor at Harvard University, how all the 
bread for my family, except a few rolls for very rare parties, 
was made at home, and that with all my colleagues and 
all but the most thriftless of the householders of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, it was the same. One knows to what extent 
home baking is still practised in the north of England, and 
how it is disappearing slowly elsewhere with the growing 
urbanization of the population. 

A flood of light on the whole subject is cast by such an 
exclamation as that which William Cobbett gave utter- 
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ance to in his little book, Cottage Economy, as late as 
1821: 

‘ How wasteful, and indeed how shameful for a labourer’s wife to 
go to the baker’s shop; and how negligent, how criminally careless 
of the welfare of his family must the labourer be who permits so 
scandalous a use of the proceeds of his labour!” 1 

When I say that the importance of bakers in the life of 
the great mass of the English people in earlier centuries 
has been grossly exaggerated and misconceived, I am afraid 
I must plead guilty, not perhaps for what I actually said 
long ago, but for the impression I may have produced upon 
readers of my Economic History. 

It is annoying to find that one has been anticipated in 
what one regards as one’s own special discovery. I was cer- 
tainly not conscious that any one beforemehad proposed this 
way out of the difficulty with regard to the Assize of Bread 
when I put it forward a few years ago. But, while I have 
been preparing these lectures I have come across this 
phrase in an article in the great German Encylopaedia of 
Political Science by the well-known economic historian of 
the last generation, Dr. von Scheel: ‘In earlier times the 
price of bread had its present importance for a much 
smaller part of the nation.’ And that is the root of the 
matter. 

Hitherto we have been moving on the secure, if limited, 
basis of definite historical records. I am conscious how 
superficial my treatment has been: partly of necessity, be- 
cause of the wide area of time and topic to be covered, and 
partly because my medievalism has become rusty and old- 
fashioned while the exigencies of life have compelled me to 
turn my attention almost exclusively to very modern eco- 
nomic conditions. Medieval economic research has lately 
entered upon a new stage—at once more intensive and 
more ample; what I mean will be seen if you will look at 
such work as that of Professor Gray of Harvard on English 
Field Systems, or of Miss Levett of Oxford on Manorial 
Accounts. The new generation has often had advantages 
in the way of opportunities for systematic research not 
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open to their predecessors, who entered upon a new and 
untilled field; and I do not know that some of them always 
fully realize the merits of the pioneers, and especially of 
the epoch-making work of Seebohm. However that may 
be, it is pretty certain that we are on our way to far more 
exact and discriminating knowledge of the past than we 
have hitherto possessed; and to that end I hope the fore- 
going survey of some evidence at present accessible may 
constitute a fresh stimulus and a novel point of view. 

I want now to conclude by frankly leaving records and 
entering upon conjecture. To what extent, can we sup- 
pose, was the relative diffusion in England of the two chief 
kinds of bread corn—rye and wheat—due to physical, and 
to what extent to what we may call ‘purely historical’, 
causes. To begin with: It is a commonplace with agricul- 
tural writers that rye was an appropriate crop for a ‘sandy’ 
soil before it had been improved. To test completely 
the adequacy of this explanation we should need first 
to construct a map showing the diffusion of rye cultivation 
at some suitable date; and then, for comparison therewith, 
a soil map of England, marking those areas which were 
‘sandy’ within the meaning of the reference. I see no 
reason why, after a good deal of preliminary monographic 
work, historical and agricultural, complete maps of this kind 
should not ultimately be forthcoming. For the present, 
however, I have something far less adequate to offer. The 
map based on the Corn Certificates of 1527-8, 1586-7, and 
1623, leaves us—it must never be forgotten—quite unin- 
formed about the greater part of the country. Yet it does 
inform us with respect to certain quite important sections; 
and we may get something out of it for our present pur- 
pose. As to soil: ‘Sandy’, in the sense we require in refer- 
ence to rye, is much too general and unscientific a term 
for the modern agronome. The local surveys now being 
made by the Ministry of Agriculture will be so very detailed 
and discriminating that I rather doubt whether they will 
ever quite serve the purposes of the historian. It occurred 
to me that the local farmers and land agents and land- 
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owners and parsons who, rather more than a century ago, 
drew up the county reports to the old Board of Agricul- 
ture, were less painfully cautious and precise, and that 
they had the courage generally to adorn their maps with 
bold streaks of colour, to indicate some three or four main © 
varieties of soil. By the kind intervention of the Scientific 
Adviser to the Ministry of Agriculture, my old Balliol 
contemporary Sir Daniel Hall, a general map has been 
kindly prepared for me by the Ministry of Agriculture, by 
transferring to a single sheet all the sand ‘indications’ of 
the old county Reports; and this map I have had re- 
produced. 

When one compares these two maps certain common 
features at once strike one. The sandy soil of North-west 
Norfolk and Suffolk corresponds to the general prepon- 
derance of rye in those parts in Tudor times. And, of 
course, we cannot read the accounts given by Arthur 
Young of the wonderful transformation effected there in 
the eighteenth century by Coke of Holkham without learn- 
ing that such part of the country as was not uncultivated 
moor had a sandy soil, fit only, as was once thought, for 
rye. Similarly, soil conditions and ‘Tudor rye cultivation 
correspond markedly in Nottinghamshire: bearing in mind 
always that the marking on the map of rye tracts neces- 
sarily follows the division into hundreds, which may be, in 
many cases, agriculturally inappropriate. But the charac- 
ter of the soil does not seem sufficiently marked to account 
for rye preponderance around Sheffield or Northampton 
or Coventry, for which we have definite ‘Tudor’ evidence 
outside the corn certificates.!2 Moreover, in Norfolk itself 
the preponderating cultivation of rye as late as Tudor 
times extended much farther into the centre of the county 
than was necessary to correspond with soil conditions. 
There seem also no physical conditions to necessitate rye 
in parts of Derbyshire or in South-west Essex. 

And modern agricultural writers are at pains to point 
out that rye is by no means confined to sandy or otherwise 
inferior soils. It will grow even better on good ‘wheat 
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land’. The difference is that wheat gives so good a crop 
on the better land that, with prevailing conditions of mar- 
ket price, it becomes the more profitable. Which, how- 
ever, of the two bread corns, or whether indeed either of 
them, will be cultivated on land capable of producing 
both, may well depend on many conditions not of a physi- 
cal nature; on the stage reached in the arts of agriculture, 
on the distribution of settlement, or on race migration and 
on conquest: on all that we may conveniently sum up as 
‘historical conditions’. 

For a complete treatment of even a very special prob- 
lem like the bread of our forefathers, it would, I suppose, be 
necessary to range over a vast area of fundamental ques- 
tions. Since archaeology and botany have joined hands in 
the works of such scholars as Hoops,"3 the duration of the 
cultivation of bread grain has been widely extended; we 
know it stretched back even in Central Europe into palaeo- 
lithic times, far beyond recorded history. On the other 
hand, the discussion among scholars of a whole range of 
related questions—the nature of ‘primitive’ agriculture; 
its relation to nomadism and settlement; to spade culture 
and plough culture; and above all to forms of human as- 
sociation—tribalism, slavery, lordship andsoon; hasentered 
upon a new period of scepticism and unsettlement. Com- 
ing to the history of early medieval Europe, most of the 
vague ideas we have cherished for the better part of a 
century in association with such terms as the Migration of 
the Nattons—the Viélkerwanderung—and the Barbarians 
are being called in question, no longer by French and 
English scholars alone, like Fustel and Seebohm, but by 
German scholars like Wittich and Dopsch. I must content 
myself, therefore, with calling your attention to one only 
of the several historical strands; but one, I cannot help 
thinking, of pertinence to the particular English question 
we are now considering. 

Let us now ask what the latest and most authoritative 
works in historical botany have to tell us of the geographi- 
cal origin of our two grains. We may regard, I suppose, the 
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older works, like that of De Candolle,'4 as superseded for 
this purpose by Professor Hoops’ substantial volume. 
Wheat would seem to be much the older in its historical 
appearance; and its origin is probably to be sought some- 
where in the countries of the Levant. Some botanists 
think they have found growing wild to-day the plant which, 
in its cultivated form, we call wheat, on the slopes of the 
Syrian mountains knownas Anti-Libanus.’5 Field archaeo- 
logists, again, at work in Mesopotamia have found within 
recent months a quantity of charred wheat, and they 
describe their find as ‘the only cereal ever recovered from 
the early remains of Mesopotamian civilization’. They 
date this as early as 3500 B.c."6 

In Egypt the cultivation of wheat also goes very far 
back; and it may be doubted whether it was not practised 
there as early as in Mesopotamia, although I suppose there 
is some initial probability that Mesopotamia had prece- 
dence in time. “ 

Wherever the cultivation of wheat may have begun in 
the Near Levant it spread westward until it became the 
most generally diffused bread corn of all the Mediter- 
ranean lands. There is some reason to believe that in 
a large measure it replaced barley in prehistoric Greece, 
although, of course, barley continued to be largely grown 
and made use of for bread in the countries of the Levant, 
as we are reminded by the New Testament accounts of 
the Feeding of the Multitude. Even to-day, one is told, 
barley is still used as bread corn by the country people of 
Greece. 

In Italy, in prehistoric times, there is some reason for 
supposing that spelt was largely grown; and that it was 
afterwards replaced by wheat. But there wheat cultiva- 
tion largely disappeared in later times with the growth of 
the great slave plantations in the Central and Southern 
provinces, and Italy was given up more and more to the 
vine and the olive. 

Along the southern coast of the Mediterranean—those 
great districts which were known as the provinces of Africa, 
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and which in the later Classical period were so fertile and 
so thickly populated—wheat became the chief cereal crop; 
and from Africa it would naturally pass to Sicily and Spain. 

I suppose we all know of what vital importance was the 
corn supply of the Roman populace and of the armies of 
Rome during the Imperial period, and how systematically 
the supply was organized. I have just used the word‘ corn’, 
but the ordinary terms in Latin were annona and frumen- 
tum, and both these words were used quite generally for 
corn of all kinds. But I think we can hardly doubt that the 
frumentum of the Mediterranean and of the Imperial cen- 
turies was, in fact, commonly wheat. The fact that it is 
from frumentum, the more general word, and not from the 
more technical triticum, that froment and frumento, the 
modern French and Italian for wheat, are derived, seems 
to be a sufficient indication that this was the case. 

Rye is much later in its appearance. It was known to 
some of the Classical writers, and was grown here and there 
in what we may call the outlying districts, like the country 
around Turin; but it was never, in Classical times, charac- 
teristic of any large part of what in a wide sense we may 
call the Mediterranean basin. It seems to have made its 
appearance first in what is now Southern Russia,'7 or the 
adjoining Asiatic area known as Turkistan; and thence to 
have made its way westward over the broad belt of land 
between the Carpathians, the Alps, and the Vosges, on the 
one side, and the shores of the Baltic and the North Sea on 
the other. 

One of the earliest references to it in legislation—in the 
Decree of Diocletian a.p. 301—is sometimes regarded as 
indicating that by that time it had gone far upon its 
westward march. Of course, its occupation of the great 
North European plain, where we find it so completely 
dominant certainly in the late Merovingian period, may 
have come very much earlier; and the whole subject is 
obviously bound up with the question of the ‘ migrations’, 
such as there may have been, of ‘Teutonic peoples from 
west to east, as well as with the nature of the soil. 
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We have thus, it would seem, to imagine two great 
movements—the southern one, that of wheat, making its 
way round the southern shores of the Mediterranean and 
then around what are now Spain and France; and the 
more northern movement, considerably later, proceeding 
along the central plain of Eastern and Middle Europe. 
And we may pictorially imagine these two waves as, so to 
speak, coming out together on the west coast of Europe, 
and having England awaiting them across the Channel and 
the North Sea. 

We are probably justified in supposing that, so far as 
agriculture was carried on at all by the Celtic and pre- 
Celtic peoples in Britain before the influence of Rome 
made itself felt, the chief crop grown was oats; although 
there are said to have been finds of carbonized wheat re- 
cently, in a few places here and there, which may date 
from long before even the Roman Conquest. But, when 
the Roman Conquest was once well under way, it was 
fairly complete, as Mommsen has pointed out.” The ex- 
tent of this Romanization is to be gauged for our purpose 
by the number of villa sites which have been uncovered. 
The word ‘ villa’ in this connexion is singularly misleading; 
it suggests to us a modern ‘villa residence’. In Roman 
times it was the unit of agricultural ownership and occupa- 
tion, cultivated mostly on what we may call strictly busi- 
ness lines, to make a profit from the sale of the produce." 

There is quite a considerable amount of evidence that, 
in the third and fourth centuries after Christ, corn was 
grown very largely in Britain for export, and that Britain, 
indeed, was regarded as one of the granaries of the Empire.* 
Now, if this was so, we may be fairly sure that, unless the 
soil and the climate and other physical conditions were 
absolutely unpropitious, the corn grown would be wheat. 
It therefore becomes a very important question for us as to 
how large a part of the country was, in fact, thoroughly 
Romanized. In what I shall have to say on this subject I 
shall, of course, follow the late Professor Haverfield.'9 Now, 
parts of Kent are among the most thickly marked by ruins 
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of Roman villas or farm establishments. Moreover, the 
Kentish land system was, in the Middle Ages, markedly 
different from that of the greater part of the rest of the 
country, being characterized by the Roman measurement, 
the jugum, rather than by the wirgate.?? And as a matter 
of fact, Kent seems, on the whole, from the earliest his- 
torical times to have been very markedly a wheat county, 
although rye was by no means absent even there. 

There seems no reason why we should not suppose that 
from Roman, or even pre-Roman, times wheat was in 
nearly complete possession of the tilled fields of Kent. 
But portions of Essex, Sussex, and Somerset are also “set 
thick’ with ruins of villas; and we may conjecture that, if 
the cultivation of wheat had once been established there, 
there it would maintain itself through the subsequent 
medieval centuries. 

It is true that such ruins are rare in other parts of the 
same counties—in Southern Kent, in Northern Sussex, 
and in Western Somerset, which, indeed, as Professor 
Haverfield remarks, ‘show few traces of any settled life’. 
But these were districts which had little intensive cultiva- 
tion to show throughout the medieval period, being oc- 
cupied by marshes like the Romney Marsh, forests like the 
Weald, or high moors like Somerset. 

On the other hand, in Norfolk hitherto hardly any Roman 
country houses or farms have been traced in any part of the 
country, and the same is true of the larger part of Suffolk. 
Whensettled agriculture began to extend itself in the earlier 
English centuries, rye, the ordinary cereal of North Ger- 
many, would find no wheat in occupation of the land. 

Northern England, as soon as we have left York a few 
miles behind us, shows no traces of Roman country houses 
or farms, ‘nor are any Roman country houses or farms 
found west of Exeter.’ But the same thing is true of a 
large part of the Midlands. Throughout the Midland 
plain and in particular in Warwickshire ‘among the great 
woodlands, and on the damp chilly clay’, there are hardly 
any Roman traces at all.?! 
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We are now entering, with our eyes open, the region of 
conjecture; but I see at present no prima facie reason for 
believing that outside Kent and parts of the country south 
of the Thames rye may not have been introduced by the 
Teutonic conquerors. And it looks as if it was for a long 
time in almost complete occupation of the winter corn- 
field. 

But just one concluding observation by way of caution. 
Those of us who are acquainted with some of the develop- 
ments of modern economic theory know that economists 
are disposed to look at all their problems as market prob- 
lems, and to think of market problems as having two sides, 
the side of supply and the side of demand. We are accus- 
tomed to think of what are called “schedules of supply 
prices’ as distinct from “schedules of demand prices’, until 
the mutual interaction of opposing forces produces some 
sort of equilibrium. 

But in these lectures I have looked at the matter of the 
rivalry between rye and wheat as entirely a question of 
supply, and of the physical and social conditions under 
which it was brought about. Yet there is the whole de- 
mand side to be considered. Wheaten bread evidently came 
quite early to be regarded as a mark of superior social posi- 
tion. As soon as that was the case, its use would spread as 
the result of social ambition and imitation. 

How far wheaten bread is itself superior in nutritive 
value to rye is still, I believe, not quite clear. An estimate 
of the well-known authority of an earlier generation, Thaer, 
has placed the relative food values of wheat and rye as 71 
to 64. Schmoller in his encyclopaedic treatise goes farther 
and gives them as 100 to 75.72 But whatever the real ‘ pro- 
tein’ and ‘calory’ contents may be, the beliefin the superior 
physical qualities of wheat would be strongly reinforced by 
habit. When investigating the digestibility of bread con- 
taining ten per cent. barley and ten per cent. maize or rice, 
the Royal Society Food Committee thought it essential to 
provide that ‘the subjects should think they were eating 
pure, wheaten bread’.?3 We are in fact so made that what 
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we suppose will not agree with us will commonly not agree 
with us—if for that reason only. 

Moreover, digestibility is not necessarily an advantage. 
According to an English writer of the early seventeenth 
century, ‘maslin was preferred by some labourers to pure 
wheat because it abode longer in the stomach’.?4 

Digestibility becomes an increasing merit as life comes 
to be carried on less in the open air, and involves less use 
of the large body muscles owing to the introduction of 
labour-saving machinery. Hence the problem of the sub- 
stitution of wheat for rye may be bound up with the de- 
gree of urbanization of a country. One strong reason why 
Germany until recently has continued to eat rye bread is 
because it has continued so much longer than England to 
be an agricultural country, and so much larger a propor- 
tion of the nation could digest it with comfort. 

The whole subject of industrial dietetics has hitherto 
only begun to be investigated,?5 but even these considera- 
tions are enough to explain how it was that first pure rye 
and then maslin could continue to be used by the bulk of 
the inhabitants in a country that remained mainly agricul- 
tural, long after first maslin and then wheat had come to 
be the prevailing food of the town population. 
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APPENDIX I 
RURAL ECONOMY IN YORKSHIRE IN 1641 


[From Best’s Farming Book, Surtees Society, 1857. Henry Best was the 
owner of Elmswell Hall, and lord of the manor of Elmswell, in the East 
Riding, about two miles west of Driffield on the road to Malton and York.] 


Of Harvest Works, and first of Shearinge 


P. 42. Wee beganne to sheare massledine this 19th of August, 
beinge Thursday; those that sowe cleane rye beganne to sheare the 
12th of August; wee made an ende of our massledine in fower days; 
and began to sheare wheate the 26th of August, being Thursday, 
1641, which we finished in two dayes. The best sort of men- 
shearers have usually 8d. a day, and are to meate themselves... . 

P. 43. Those that binde and stooke are likewise to have 8d. a day; 

for bindinge and stookinge of winter-corne is a man’s labour, and 
requireth as much and rather ability and toyle then the other. . 
A good shearer will sheare (constantly) 10 stookes of winter-corne 
in a day; yett 8 stookes (a peece) is as much as yow can well expeckt 
from ordinary shearers. . . . It is usuall for one man to binde and 
stooke after 6 or 8 shearers. . . . I have knowne a dozen ordinary 
shearers sheare fower landes in a day, in the Demaine flatte that 
lyeth in the Middle Fielde; for in fower dayes the said dozen 
shearers finished the saide flatte, and there is in it 14 through landes 
and two gares; one halfe of the said flatte being (that yeare) sowne 
with massledine and the other with cleane wheate. 


For Leadinge of Winter Corne 


P. 47. ... Wee use neaver to lay on above three course of winter 
corne on a waine; and therefore those that have good draughts will 
endeavour to lay her out both in length and breadth; for it is an 
usuall thinge with those that have good furniture and strong cattle, 
to lay on att a loade 14 stookes of cleane wheate; 15 stookes of 
massledine; and 16 stookes of cleane rye; but for those whose 
draughts are weake and wheare force is wantinge, there they neaver 
use to carry above 12 stookes of shorne corne; as for winter corne 
that is moune, it is much heavier; but it is not an usuall thinge to 
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mowe winter corne, unless it bee when it is very thinne or else very 
shorte. The greate roomesteade in the northende of the rye-barne 
helde all our winter corne this yeare, which was in all 45 loades of 
shorne corne, viz. 22 of massledine and 23 of cleane wheate ; which 
45 loades filled it up to the very toppe. 


For Markettinge and Sellinge of Corne 


P. 99. Barley will usually outselle oates 8s. a quarter. Rye will 
outsell barley, hereabouts 7s. in a quarter; dodd-read-massledine 
(if the wheate be a pubble,: proude and well-skinned corne) will 
outsell cleane rye 12d. in the quarter; whitewheat massledine will 
outsell dodde-read-massledine 6d. in a quarter; dodd-read-wheate 
and white-wheate massledine are oftentimes both att a rate: yett 
sometimes the wheate will outsell it 6d. or 8d. in a quarter; grey- 
wheate and long reade will outsell dodd read oftentimes 35. and 
tenne groates in a quarter; of which two grey-wheate is the more 
accounted of; white-wheate will outsell grey-wheate (constantly) - 
half a crowne or eight groates in a quarter. Wee solde (this yeare 
aboute a fortnight afore Christmasse) oates for 145. a quarter; our 
best barley for 225. the quarter; cleane rye for 275. 6d. the quarter; 
dodd-read-massledine for 29s. 6d. the quarter; cleane dodd reade 
wheate for 305. the quarter; and the best white wheate was then at 
£1 155. the quarter. Beverley bakers will seldome buy any dodd 
read wheate for white bread, unlesse they chance to buy it for 
mixinge with rye and makinge of rye-bread, for it is usually a blea,? 
flinty wheate; that is, if yow bite a corne asunder with your teeth, 
yow shall see that the meale of it is of a darkish, bley, and flinty 
colour, and maketh nothinge soe fayre and pure bread as doth the 
white, grey and longe reade wheate. Beverley men are alltogeather 
for grey wheate and long read... . White wheate is most in request 
att Malton, and white wheate massledine is there farre more desired 
then dodde read massledine. Dodd-read wheate goeth oftentimes 
well of att Bridlington, between Martynmasse and Christmasse, 
and then doe wee sende a sample of our wheate to the shipmasters 
(by the salters that go thither), and allsoe the price of our corne, 
and then, if wee can agree, they sette downe a day, and wee sende 
our corne to that Key or other place assigned; this wheate is carried 
by shippinge to Newe-Castle and Sunderland. 

P. 100. When wee sende wheate, rye or massledine to markette 
and also when wee sende barley, wee putte it into mette-pokes.3 


= plump. 2 blue. 3 2-bushel sacks. 
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For Sendinge of Corne to the Mill for the Howse-use 


P. 104. It is a folly to sende more corne to the mill than one hath 
present use for. Wee sende (in winter time) a mette' of massledine 
for our own tempsed?-breade bakinge; in the heate of summer wee 
sende but a bushell, because it will moude and bee wasted with long 
standing. Wee send for the browne bread baking (in winter time) 
a bushell of rye, a bushell of pease and a bushell of barley; and afore 
wee putte it in the poake, wee make the miller take a besome and 
sweepe a place, and poore it on to grownd, and blende it allto- 
geather with his hand, and after that take a scuttle and put it into 
the poake; in summer time wee send but a mette, because it will 
growe hard with long standinge, viz. a bushell of pease and a bushell 
of rye, into which wee putt a ryinge or two or three of barley. Wee 
sende for our own pyes a bushel of the best wheate. We send for 
the folkes puddinges a bushell of barley, but neaver use any rye for 
puddinges, because it maketh them soe softe that they run about 
the platters; in harvest time they have wheate puddinges. ‘The 
folkes pye crusts are made of massledine, as our bread is, because 
that paste that is made of barley meale cracketh and checketh.3 
Poore folks putt usually a pecke of pease to a bushell of rye; and 
some againe two peckes of pease to a frundell 4 of massledine, and 
say that these make hearty bread. In many places they grinde after- 
logginges of wheate for their servants pyes; and fewe there are that 
grinde any barley att all for their household use, because it is soe 
shorte, and will not abide workinge. 


For Buryinge 5 of Corne by Quarter-taile 


P. 132. November the 6th 1628 my father agreed with Henry 
Morris, John Bonwicke, Ralph Lambert, and Leonard Goodale, to 
threshe all the corne that yeare, and to have 6d. a quarter for 
barley, 4d. a quarter for oates, 7d. a quarter for pease, and 8d. a 
quarter for rye; and a threave of strawe in the weeke. Hee agreed 
with the threshers againe the 8th of November, 1629, to have 7d. 
a quarter for pease, 4d. a quarter for oates, 8d. a quarter for wheate 
and rye, 6d. a quarter for barley, and every one of them to have 
a threave of strawe a weeke, if they threshed the whole weeke, or 
else not. He agreed with the threshers the next yeare to thresh out 
his corne, and to have sd. a quarter for barley, 4d. a quarter for 
oates, 8d. a quarter for wheate and rye, 7d. for pease, and 16d. 


2 bushels. 2 Passed through a tempse, or coarse hair sieve. 
3 splits. 4 2 pecks. s threshing. 
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a score for feyinge,! and hee gave them for a godspenny 2d. a piece. 
Agreed another yeare with Thomas Styringe and Leonard Goodale 
to give them Sd. a quarter for barley, 4d. a quarter for oates, 6d. 
a quarter for pease, 8d. a quarter for wheate and rye, and each of 
them to have a stooke of strawe every weeke. 


Shorte Remembrances for W orkemen’s W ages 


P. 142. ... Toour threshers, that bury by quarter-tale, wee have 
allwayes given heretofore 4d. a quarter for oates, 5d. a quarter for 
barley, 6d. a quarter for pease, and 8d. a quarter for winter corne, 
viz. wheate and rye.... 

P. 143. Rye strawe is accounted the best for beddinge of horses, 
and wheate strawe the best for beddinge of swine... . 

P. 147. When wee bury wheate and rye, wee usually throwe the 
strawe out into the backe-orchard, towards the backe side; and get 
it dessed and watered ever as we have leisure and occasion to use it. 


APPENDIX II 
PAGES FROM 4 GRAIN BOOK, 1631-2 


[While working in the Northampton Public Library, Miss Lilian Red- 
stone came across a fragmentary manuscript, evidently pages out of a 
household book. She has since been good enough to furnish me with 
certain excerpts, with the following explanation. 

‘ The MS. shows the weekly issues of grain from Thursday to Thursday, 
beginning 12 January 1631/2, for some years. I have extracted entries for 
the first complete year. Issues are made to the baker and brewer and for 
the hunting and stud horses, for feeding poultry, pheasants, and pigeons. 
The issues for horses give the names of their owners, and help to identify 
the account. I have therefore shown them for the first week and, for the 
same reason, I have given notes of grain sent to different places. Other- 
wise, I have taken only the issues to the baker, as those which would be 
useful to you. 

‘Grain is sent to Wormleighton and to Muscott. Now Muscott was 
farmed by the Spencers of Wormleighton and the family was represented 
in 1631-2 by William, the second Baron Spencer of Wormleighton, from 
whom is descended the present Earl Spencer of Althorp. Mr. John N. 
Simpkinson, who had access to the household books at Althorp when com- 
piling his account of the Washingtons of Sulgrave, mentions “Accounts of 
grain delivered from the parsonage and other quarters, together with 


1 Winnowing with the natural wind. 
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accounts of its expenditure in the stables, bake-house, brew-house extend- 
ing with more or less completeness from .. . 1587 to... 1645 ”, and I have 
no doubt that the fragment at Northampton originally belonged to these. 
My theory is confirmed by the issues recorded in it of corn for the horses 
of Mr. Richard Spencer, brother to Lord William Spencer, and for the 
horse of “Mr, Lawrence”, apparently Mr. Lawrence Washington who 
lived near Althorp Park and practically formed one of the household. The 
entries from these grain books at Althorp quoted by Mr. Simpkinson 
resemble the Northampton fragment in form; but they have not been 
printed extensively enough to be of much use to you. 

‘ The chief point which has struck me in regard to the quantities issued 
to the baker is that the quantity of wheat baked varies very little, being 
almost always 4 strikes, except in the months of June, July, August, and 
September, when wheat almost disappears, but issues of rye and barley 
continue, though in reduced quantities. For this same period (June to 
September), and a little longer, the issues of corn to Mr. Richard Spencer’s 
horses and to other horses disappear also. Obviously, then, wheaten bread 
ceased to be baked when the family left Althorp. 

‘William, second Baron Spencer’s wife Penelope kept very intricate 
household books.’ 

From these books extracts have been printed in Wilkinson, The Washing- 
tons; and the Northampton MS. seems to belong to the same system of 
accounting. | 


Extracts from a fragment of a Grain Book. 


On Thursday 12 Jan. 1631/2. 


To the Baker of Ry Grits 

To him of Barley 2iQts: 2 str. 
To him of Wheat 4 str. 

To the Brewer of Mault Bade. str. 
‘To the hunting horses of pease 4 str. 

To them of oats 4% str. 

To the ‘ stoud horses’ of pease I str. 

To them of oats Baan 

Ke. ec, 


N.B. To Mr. Richard Spencer’s horses 
To Mr. Lawrence his horse 
To Mr. Gargrave’s horse 
strangers To Sir Edward Raleigh’s horse 
&er &c; 
To the Cramaid of Barley 2°stt. 
[Barley for poultry, ducks, &c.]; wheat for pheasants. 
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Thurs. 19 Jan. 1631/2. To the Baker—rye 4 str.: barley 14 qrs.: 
wheat 1 qr. To the pigeons at Muscott, 
of barley 1 str. 

545 Se. To the Baker—rye 4 str.: barley 14 qrs.: 
wheat 4 str. Sent to Wormeleighton, of 
»barley 4 qrs. 

a5 2Feb. ,, To the Baker—rye 6 str.: barley 2 qrs. 2 str.: 

wheat 4 str. Sent to Wormeleighton, of 
barley 8 qrs. 

53 9 5, 5  Tothe Baker—rye 4 str.: barley 1% qrs.: 

wheat 4 str. 

LOUS ae Fe i rye 6str.: barley 2 qrs. 2 str.: 

wheat 4 str. 

tye 4 str barley a4 qrex 


” 230 ” ” ” 
wheat 4 str. 

BY T Mares, ay eee tye 4 str.: barley 1% qrs.: 
wheat 4 str. 

%. Se cee? rye 4 str.: barley 14 qrs.: 
wheat 4 str. 

CINE Siac teas Pane rye 4 str.: barley 13 qrs.: 
wheat 4 str. 

eee oe 5 e rye 4 str.: barley 12 qre.: 
wheat 4 str. 

eee ene ieee . rye 6str.: barley 2 qrs. 2 str.: 
wheat 4 str. 


SApES 55 a x rye 4 str.: barley 14 qrs.: 
wheat 4 str. 

12 ee eee oe * rye 4 str.: barley 1% qrs.: 
wheat 4 str. 


pee: hie le Ie select rye 6 str.: barley 2 qrs. 2 str.: 
wheat 4 str. 

20 ee yes rye 4 str.: barley I qr. 4 str.: 
wheat 4 str. 

~ 3 May ,, aoe rye 4 str.: barley I qr. 4 str.: 
wheat 4 str. 

is oe Te Ys 3 tye 4 str.: barley 1% qrs.: 
wheat 4 str. 

es Uh kee i = rye 6 str.: barley 2 qrs. 2 str.: 
wheat 4 str. 

ee ae x % rye 4 str.: barley 1% qrs.: 


wheat I qr. 


9 


7 June 


14 


3? 
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Thurs. 31 May 1632. To the Baker—rye 4 str.: barley 14 qrs. [no 


bP) 


bP) 


99 


“pe 


3? 


39 


29 


99 


29 


bP] 


99 


>? 


9 


29 


29 


> 


wheat given]. 

rye 2 str.: barley 6 str.: wheat 
2 Str. 

rye 2 str.: barley 6 str. [no 
wheat given]. 

rye 2 str.: barley 6 str. [no 
wheat given]. 

rye 2 str.: barley 6 str. [no 
wheat given]. 

rye 2 str.: barley 6 str. [no 
wheat given]. 

rye 2 str.: barley 6 str. [no 
wheat given]. 

rye 2s tr.: barley 6 str. [no 
wheat given]. 

rye 2 str.: barley 6 str. [no 
wheat given]. 

rye 2 str.: barley 6 str. [no 
wheat given]. 

rye 2 str.: barley 6 str. [no 
wheat given]. 

tye 2 str.: barley 6 str. [no 
wheat given]. Prstrs 

rye 2 str.: barley 2 str.: wheat 

rye 4 str.: barley 1% qrs. [no 
wheat given]. 

rye 2 str.: barley 6 str. [no 
wheat given. | 

rye 2 str.: barley 6 str. [no 
wheat given]. 

rye 2 str.: barley 6 str. [no 
wheat given]. . 

rye 2 str.: barley 6 str. [no 
wheat given]. 

rye 4 str.: barley 14 qrs. [no 
wheat given]. 

rye 2 str.: barley 6 str. [no 
wheat given]. 

rye 6str.: barley 2 qrs. 2 str.: 
wheat 4 str. 
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Thurs. 1 Nov. 1632. To the Baker—rye 6 str.: barley 2 qrs. 2 str.: 


> 8 > ” 99 
”» 15 >P) 99 > 
bP) 22 > > o> 
be) 29 ”» ” ”» 


9 13 99 ” bP) 
»> 20 ”» bP) 99 
oP) 27 ” 9 9 


” Io ” > PP 3) 

” a7, bb) bb) PP) 99 

> 24 ” ”” 99 bb) 
And so on. 


> 


? 


wheat 4 str. 

rye 1 qrs.: barley 1% qrs.: 
wheat 4 str. 

rye 1% qrs.: barley 1% qrs.: 
wheat 4 str. 

rye I qr. 4 str.: barley 1 qr. 
4 str.: wheat I qr. 

rye I qr.: barley 1 qr.: wheat 
4 str. 

rye I qr.4str.: barley 1¢qrs.: 
wheat 4 str. 

rye I qr. 2 str.: barley 1 qr. 
6 str.: wheat 4 str. 

rye I qr. 3 str.: barley 2 qrs. 
5 str.: wheat 4 str. 

rye I qr. 3 str.: barley 2 qrs. 
5 str.: wheat I qr. 

rye 6str.: barley 6 str.: wheat 
hegre 

rye I qr.: barley, none given: _ 
wheat 4 str. 

ryeiqr.4str.: barley 14 qrs.: 
wheat 4 str. 

rye 1% qrs.: barley 1% qrs.: 
wheat 6 str. 


[N.B. The months of June—Oct., when wheat practically disap- 
pears, are the period in which issues of oats for the coach horses, 
Mr. Richard Spencer’s horses, and the horses of ‘ strangers’ also 


disappear. | 


APPENDIX III 


SALES FROM THE SHEFFIELD MILLS, 1579 


[In the British Museum, Add. MS. 27532, are very detailed accounts 
beginning in 1579 and running on for some years of the sales of grain of 
the several kinds from the mills at and near Sheffield belonging to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury. Miss Redstone has kindly copied for me the par- 
ticulars for the first year, for the most important of the mills, that at 
Sheffield itself, reducing the ‘ strike’ and ‘ measure ’, which here are used 
interchangeably, to pecks. To this is added a statement of ‘ Corn deliverd 
to my Lord’s use’ in that year, from all the Sheffield mills—the whole 
being wheat, with no rye.] 


(Figures are in pecks.) 


Week beginning W heat. Rye. 
C35, 1570, «261 Dec. nil 2 
1578/9. 4 Jan. 2 13 
Lleeess nil 30 
32. , 18), 2 15 
25» nil ote 
Bee TeLeb, nil 16 
8 5, 2 29°5 
34. 15» 2 20 
22 2 20 
25s 1 March nil 23 
Bie ss nil 20 
36. tse ay, nil 18 
PO nil 8 
39- 1579. 29 55 nil 15 
5 April nil 36 
I2 5, 3 14°5 
40. 19 5 nil 2 
20,5 nil 25 
3 May nil Il 
TOmees nil 6 
41. jis nil 37 
2A eee nil 11 
{Sold by the miller] * 12 nil 
31 May nil nil 
7 June 4 Jt 


: Here is a note of corn sold by a discharged miller, who was ‘ searched and 
put away about’ 31 May. 
3359 Aa 
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Week beginning. Wheat. Rye. 
14 June nil 23 
Zien nil 25 
tag: 25 6 50 
5 July 4°5 95 
I2 » 37 247 
Eon Dr 40 
46. WO op 22 45 
47. 2 Aug. 6 19 
9 » 8°5 38 
48. 16mm. : 18 19 
23 abe) 13 27 
49. 30 55 18 56 
6 Sept. 23 38 
50. 13 55 20 37 
20) > 37 33 
53. 27» i 28 
54. 4 Oct. 28 34 
TL Iess 29 28 
55. 18 ,, 12 44 
25» 15 35 
56. 1 Noy. fe) 25 
8 ” 17 29 
57- Sp 28 37 

22 55 16 28 5 
58. 29 »” 18 32 
6 Dec 20°5 44 
60. 13 5 31°5 ie 
20 55 II 31 


Corn deliverd to my Lord’s use . . . from Sheff. Mylnes, 
Pounde Mylne, Attercliffe Milne, and Ollerton Mylne’ 


Quarter Rye. | Pecks. W heat. 
f. 37. beg. Xmas. 1578 nil | 330 or Io qrs, 2 str.? 2 pecks 
», Lady Day 1579 - | 7 qrs. 2 str. o pecks 
f.51.  ,, Midsummer ,, ss | I qr. 3str. $ peck 
»» Michaelmas ,, 2 [2 qrs. ostr. o pecks 3] 


Deliveries are to ‘ the Lord’s Bakers’. 

? Internal evidence shows that the str[ike] = the mett’ (= measure) = 4 pecks. 

3 The kind of corn is not specified, but throughout the book deliveries for the 
lord’s use are of wheat. 
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APPENDIX V 
THE MATTER OF THE SACRAMENT OF THE EUCHARIST 


Excerpts from Aquinas 
S. Thomae Aquinatis, Summa Theologica, Pars Tertia, Quaestio 74, Art. 


“Utrum requiratur ad materiem hujus sacramenti quod sit pants 
triticeus.’ 


It appears not because 1. Barley bread seems more ‘ consonum’, 
because ‘ asperior’, and because therewith Christ fed the multi- 
tudes. 

2. ‘ Figura est signum speciei. . . . Sed quaedam frumenta sunt 
quae habent similem figuram grano tritici, sicut far et spelta, de 
qua etiam in quibusdam locis panis conficitur ad usum hujus sacra- 
menti. 

3. Permixtio speciem solvit. Sed vix invenitur farina triticea, 
quae alterius frumenti permixtionem non habeat, nisi forte de 
electis granis studiose fiat. 

4. (Omitted.) 

Sed contra est quod in hoc sacramento continetur Christus, qui 
se grano frumenti comparat, dicens; Nist granum frumenti cadens 
in terram mortuum fuerit, tpsum solum manet. Ergo panis frumenti 
sive triticeus est materia hujus sacramenti. 

Conctusro: Panis triticeus, cum eo communiter homines pro 
alimento utantur, et convenientius hujus sacramenti effectum si- 
gnificet ob majorem quam habet corroborandi vim, propria et con- 
venientissima est sacramenti Eucharistiae materia. 

Respondeo: Inter alios autem panes communius homines utuntur 
pane triticeo; nam alii panes videntur esse introducti in hujus panis 
defectum. Et ideo Christus creditur in hujus panis specie hoc 
sacramentum instituisse. . . .” 

Ad 1. Barley bread more suited to the harshness of the old law, 
and not to the easy yoke of Christ. 

Ad 2. ‘ Dicendum quod generans generat sibi stmile im specte: fit 
tamen aliqua dissimilitudo generantis ad genitum, quantum ad 
accidentia, vel propter materiam, vel propter debilitatem virtutis 
generativae. Et ideo si qua frumenta sunt, quae ex semine tritici 
generari possunt (sicut ex grano tritici seminato in malts terris nasct- 
tur siligo*), ex tali frumento panis confectus potest esse materia 

t The authorized Turin edition has this note: ‘Secunda conditio frumenti, ait 


Columella, est habenda siliginis, cujus species in pane precipua pondere deficitur’ 
(De re rustica, lib. ii, cap. 6). 
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hujus sacramenti; quod tamen non videtur habere locum neque in 
hordeo, neque in ‘spelta, bile etiam in farre quod inter omnia est 
grano tritici similius. . . . Unde ex talibus frumentis quae nullo 
modo possunt ex semine tritici generari, non potest confici panis 
qui sit debita materia hujus sacramenti. 

Ad 3. Dicendum quod modica permixtio non soluit speciem, quia 
id quod est modicum, quodammodo absumitur a plurimo. Ideo si 
sit modica admixtio alterius frumenti ad multo majorem quanti- 
tatem tritici, poterit exinde confici panis qui sit materia hujus 
sacramenti. Si vero sit magna permixtio, puta ex aequo vel quasi, 
talis permixtio speciem mutat’ and so not ‘ debita materia’. 

De Lugo (1583-1660), Tractatus de venerabili Eucharistiae sacra- 
mento, in Migne, Theologiae Cursus Completus, vol. xxili, 1853. 
Disputatio iv, Lectio I. 

2... . ‘Et licet aliqui senserint panem ex quolibet grano fru- 
mentaceo sufficere, ut ex hordeo, millio etc ceterim vix potest 
jam de hoc dubitari post Florentinum, ubi expresse dicitur ma- 
teriam hujus sacramenti esse panem triticeum et vinum de vite. 
Ille ergo solus panis consecrabilis erit, qui ex tritico confectus fuerit. 

3. Hinc sequitur primd panem ex hordeo, cicere, millio, oriza et 
similibus non sufficere ; item nec ex siliquis, neque ex erviliis, 
neque ex maicio, etc.; posse tamen ex farre, seu siligine, si signi- 
ficet quod Hispanicé candeal Italicé grano gentile, o bianco; nam 
voces Latinae ambiguae sunt et magis notae voces vulgares. Diffi- 
cultas est de secali. Italicé segala, Hispanicé centeno; quidam 
affirmant esse sufficientem materiam, pro quibus videtur stare 
S. Thomas, art. 3. Alii negant, quos sequitur Vasquez-Suarez 
(1548-1627) vero dicit esse materiam valde dubiam.’ 


APPENDIX VI 
TWELFTH-CENTURY POEMS 


Excerpt from 
Anonymi Petroburgensis Descriptio Norfolciensium 


From Early Mysteries and other Latin Poems of the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Centuries, edited by Thomas Wright (1838), p. 93. 
Exiit edictum quondam a Caesare, 
Qui mittens nuncios jussit describere 
Omnes provincias, atque summopere 
Quae bonae fuerint, quae non, inquirere. 


A Twelfth-Century Poem gl 


Egressi nuncii mundum perambulant 
Omnes provincias scrutantes penetrant, 
Post haec ad propria redire properant, 
Et coram Caesare tandem pervenerant. 

Quidam de nunciis stans dixit talia; 
Audi me, domine, transivi maria, 
Terrarum omnium lustravi spacia, 

Sed tam detestabilis, non est provincia, 
Ut verum fateor, sicut Norfokia. 

Est terra sterilis, et gens vilissima, 
Plena versutiis, fallax et invida, 

Et nationibus cunctis contraria; 
Hoc ejus indicant mores et opera. 

Quod terra mala sit patet ad oculum, 

In qua si seminas electum triticum, 
Metes zizania, aut certe lolium; 
Haec duo retinent ibi dominium. 

Credo quod Sathanas, cum primo corruit, 
Terram’Norfokiae cadendo polluit, 

Et bonis omnibus eam destituit, 
Nam semper postea frumento caruit. 

Panem de lolio rodunt et ruminant, 
Spicam frumenti pro daemone reputant, 
Quam si percipere per campos valeant, 
Illam diabolum esse denunciant. 

Spicam circumeunt statim cum fustibus, 
Et sic grandisonis exclamant vocibus, 

‘ Fuge, diabole, fuge quam citius, 
In nostra segete non stabis amplius.’ 

Pater cum puero ad forum adeat, 

t puer parvulus libum respiciat; 

‘Dic, pater, hoc quid est?’ puer interrogat. 
‘'Tace, non indiges, Deus prohibeat! 
Infirmis cibus est, nil sanos adjuvat.’ 

In villis quatuor si sex vel amplius 
Sint viri nobiles, qui forte saepius 
Appellant hospites; hiis ne triticeus 
Panis deficiat, agunt subtilius. 

Cunctorum sumptibus hi jubent emere 
Album de tritico panem, et ponere 
Hence sub custodia, quorum cum pascere 
Debet quis hospites, pro pane mittere 
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Constanter precipet, sed panem frangere 
Non audet aliquis. Servatur integre 
Donec incipiat totum putrescere; 

Tunc omnes insimul debent hunc edere, 
Et rodswein panem hunc vocant Anglice. 


The following rough English version may give some impression 
of the colloquial character of the original: 


Caesar gave a proclamation, 
Bidding visit every nation. 

‘Tell me which are good,’ said he, 
‘ And the bad report to me.’ 

Straightway messengers ride forth, 
East and West and South and North, 
And return to Caesar’s court, 
Each one bearing his report. 

See a trusty courier stands, 
Tells the truth of all the lands. 

‘ Listen, master, unto me— 

Every land and every sea 

Have I crossed, but much the worst 
Is the land of Norfolk cursed. 

Earth is sterile, people vile, 
Full of malice, hate and guile, 
And opposed to every nation, 

As their works give indication. 
While their manners make it clear 
What a stubborn race they are. 

That the land is poor and bad 
I the clearest proof have had. 

If you plant the choicest wheat, 
Tares and darnel you will meet, 
‘These two have the mastery, 
As is manifest to see. 

Satan on the road to Hell 
Ruined Norfolk as he fell, 
Stripped it clean of every good, 
Ne’er to eat of wheaten food. 

Bread of darnel do they munch, 
Darnel in their teeth they crunch, 
If a blade of wheat they see, 

Tis the Devil that they flee. 
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A Twelfth-Century Poem 


With sticks and clubs they set about, 
And thus with roaring tones they shout: 
“O you devil, flee away, 

In our fields you shall not stay.” 

Once a father with his son 

Did to the village market come. 

The child a wheaten cake can see. 

“ Dad,” he cries, “ what can that be? ” 
** Silence, child,” the father chid, 
“Tis not for you, the Lord forbid! 
’Tis for the sick, who scarce can crawl, 
*Tis not for healthy folk at all.” 

In a village there may be 

Men of some nobility, 

Five or six or even more, 

Who keep a hospitable door. 

For a guest it is but meet 

To offer bread that ’s made of wheat; 
Lest there be no bread to take 

This the clever plan they make. 

With common purse they buy, ’tis said, 

A single loaf of wheaten bread. 

They put it under lock and key, 

And if a guest they chance to see, 
They bid the servant go for it— 

But no one dares to cut a bit; 

Whole it stays and is not cut 

Until the loaf begins to rot, 

And then they eat it without shame, 
And “ rodswein ”’ is its English name. 


Excerpts from 


Fohannis de Sancto Omero 
Norfolchiae Descriptionis Impugnatio 


Non fuit clericus qui ista scripserat, 
Nec vir veridicus, sed ribaldus erat, 
Qui meretricio more didicerat 
Proferre metrice qui falso fixerat. 

Non ob hoc tritici est in Nortfolcia 
Defectus, Lucifer quia in Borea 
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A polo cecidit, sed ut in alia 
Terra sic etiam sunt ibi omnia. 

Quod Boreas habet, hoc Austro deficit, 
Sors idem Boreae conversim efficit, 
Quod terris Eois t ad plenum sufficit, 
Forsan Occiduos in nullo reficit. 

Terra Nortfolchiae si forte copiam 
Frumenti non habet, ad abundantiam 
Dives in aliis nostram inopiam 
Supplet, et erigit saepe penuriam. 

Aliud suppetit, si unum deerit; 
Nichil in omnibus beari poterit; 

Qui terrae talia improperaverit, 
Hic stulto stultior dici meruerit. 

Quae restant cetera in inproperium 
Prolata patriae contrahunt vitium, 

Si vera fuerint, sed credo nuncium 
Dixisse Caesari turpe mendacium. 

Quis est hominum hoc posset credere, 
Qui... mortalium ita desipere, 

Quod grana tritici velit despicere, 
Et spicas vilium granorum legere. 

Scriptor falsidicus dicit quod crescere 
Frumentum odiunt in suo aggere, 
Quod si invenerint fustigant verbere, 
Et ut diabolum jubent aufugere. 

De sua segete granum eiciunt, 

Et quod est optimum, dicit, despiciunt; 
Hoc quasi territi videre nequeunt: 
Non sunt sub nubibus qui ita faciunt. 

Panem de lolio et de zizania 
Dicit quod ruminat gens de Nortfolchia; 
Quam bene noverit ferre mendacia, 
Patet ad oculum per haec fictitia. 

Qui seminaverit semen triticeum, 
Dicit zizaniam metet aut lollium, 

Haec duo retinent ibi dominium; 
Fame more queat propter mendacium. 

Sunt enim homines qui bona diligunt, 

Et quod est melius, hoc prius eligunt; 


* Eois = Eastern: a conjectural emendation for Wright’s egenis. The MS. 
according to Wright, gives egis. 
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Vilia viliter nobiles negligunt, 
Et quae nobilia sunt sibi colligunt. 

Semen triticeum quanto sit melius, 
Nulli est dubium, est eis carius: 
Frumentum spernere quid enim stultius, 
Quis unquam [erat] falsum apertius. 

Qui clavos per clavos volet retundere, 
Clavis in obviam debet opponere, 

Et sicud convenit vim vi repellere, 

Sic et stultitiis stultum confundere, 
Dicit de puero qui libum viderat, 

Et a patre suo interrogaverat, 

Quid esse potuit, cui pater dixerat, 

‘ Infirmi cibus erat, nulli sanus erat.’ 

Quid istud crederet, quod suo filio 

- Pater hoc diceret, patet irrisio 
Hujus mendacii manifestatio; 
Docet guod scripserit stilo lusorio. 

Addit, quod pejus est, quod gens Nortfolchiae 
Laborat vitio tantae penuriae, 

Quod si sint nobiles per partes patriae 
Qui velint ducere dies laetitiae, 

Si quos vocaverint ut ad convivium, 
Ement communiter panem triticeum, 
Quem album nominat, fingens mendacium, 
Et sub custodia ponitur clavium. 

Cum dies aderit quo velint pascere 
Quos invocaverint, faciunt mittere 
Pro pane misero qui est in carcere; 
Tunc omnes insimul hunc debent edere. 

Te dominum deprecor, qui potes omnia, 
Ut is depereat summa penuria, 

Qui sine meritis haec de Nortfolchia 
Scripsit, cum terra sit plena facetia. 
Mentiri maluit quam verum dicere, 
Qui falsa voluit ita describere; 
Non dicit aliquid, quod possit libere 
Pro suis oculis verum ostendere. 
Largi et liberi prae nationibus, 
Et curiales sint in suis omnibus 
Pascent egregie sine defectibus. 
Nam sicud digni sunt, abundant panibus, 
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Vino et oleo, carne et piscibus, 
Sua non denegant ullis petentibus, 
Imo largifluis conferunt manibus. 


Nolo cujuspiam vias incurrere, 
Hoc solum audeo patenter dicere, 
Nortfolchiensium cum sim de genere 
Decet me patriam meam defendere. 


Constare facio de meo nomine, 
Sum Dei gratia dictus cognomine 
De Sancto nuncupor Omero, crimine 
Me mundes deprecor tu autem, Domine. 


’T was not written by a priest, 

Or a good man in the least, 
But a man of ribald sort 
Wrote this lying false report. 

If no wheat in Norfolk grows, 
Not, as he’d have us suppose, 
Satan’s fall brought this about; 
Other plenty crowds it out. 

What the Southern fields bring forth 
Does not flourish in the North, 
Other crops the North bears best, 
And the same of East and West. 

If the Norfolk fields so fair 
Wheaten harvests seldom bear, 
From her wealth of other food 
She our scarcity makes good. 

If one crop fail, there thrive the rest, 
Nowhere can in all be blessed; 

Who rails at land nor knows this rule 
He is more foolish than the fool. 

He still tells us tales a few, 

We might blush if they were true, 
But I do most surely hold 
To Caesar wicked lies he told. 

Who believes a thing like this? 
None could be so blind, I wis, 

As wish away the wheat to chase 
And poorer grain see in its place. 
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That liar says, whene’er wheat grows 
They hate and punish it with blows; 
Whatever land it springs upon 
They bid it, as a fiend, begone. 

No one underneath the skies 
Could the best of grain despise, 

Drive away its ripening ear, 
Or gaze upon the wheat with fear. 

He says Norfolk people chew 
Bread of tares and darnel too; 

That he knows he tells a lie 
Must appear to every eye. 

When, he says, the wheat they sow, 
Only tares and darnel grow, 

And take possession, for the lie 
Of hunger he deserves to die. 

For these are men who ever would 
Seek the best and choose the good, 
Vile things their noble souls forsake, 
That they the nobler things may take. 

Wheat which no men doubt is best 
Must so be dearer than the rest, 
Glaring falsehood ’tis to say 
They stupid spurn the wheat away. 


Who blow with blow would well withstand 


Must bear a cudgel in his hand, 
As we force with force repel 
Fools with folly we must quell. 

He says a child once chanced to see 
A wheaten cake, ‘ What can that be? ’” 
He cried, his father answered quick, 
‘No food for whole folk, but for sick.’ 

Who can believe a father so 
Would teach his son? By this we know 
Surely falsehood we have here, 

The jibing mockery is clear. 

Worse, he adds that Norfolk men 
Are all so poor that even when 
The nobler sort a feast prepare 
Bidding guests to take their share 

They combine (how great the lie) 
A white or wheaten loaf to buy, 
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Lock it fast until the day 
The guests arrive, when swiftly they 
The hapless bread, their prisoner dear, 
Bring forth and with it make good cheer. 
I pray to Thee, O Lord most high, 
That he in direst want may die, 
Who wielded without cause his pen 
Against our witty Norfolk men. 
Before the truth he chooses lies, 
No truth he sets before his eyes, 
Who falsely chooses thus to tell 
Of men who other folk excel, 
So generous they are and free, 
And in their homes good company; 
Their guests on all good things are fed, 
For, as they merit, they have bread 
In plenty, and all heart can wish 
Of wine and oil, of flesh and fish; 
None turn they from their lavish board 
But all with generous hand is poured. 


I write not thus to make men scold, 
But for one reason am I bold: 
For, since from Norfolk do I come, 
*Tis fitting to defend my home. 


My name I’ll tell, beside my race, 
My title, granted by God’s grace, 
I’m called ‘ the Monk of Saint Omer ’— 
Whom from all sin, Lord, may’st thou spare! 


APPENDIX VII 
WHEN TO RAISE RYE INSTEAD OF WHEAT 


(From Culture of Rye in the Eastern Half of the United States: 
Leighty: Farmers’ Bulletin 756, United States Department of 
Agriculture: September, 1917.) 


Rye is less generally raised in this country than wheat. In most 
places rye is less profitable as a grain crop, and there is less demand 
and use for the grain. Why, then, should rye ever be raised by the 
American farmer, and when, if ever, should rye be grown instead of 
wheat? ‘The answers to these questions follow: 

(1) Rye is hardier than wheat. It can be grown as a winter grain 
in colder, more exposed places. As an instance, rye is the only 
winter grain hardy enough to withstand without protection the 
conditions in the district between the James River and the Missouri 
River in South Dakota. If winter wheat is grown, it must have 
winter protection. 

(z) Rye will grow on some lands not adapted to wheat. Sandy, 
exposed, poor, poorly prepared, or acid land will usually yield better 
crops of rye than of wheat. On large areas of sandy land in all parts 
of the country rye can usually be grown to better advantage than 
wheat. As rye uses less nitrogen, it can be grown on poorer lands. 
Rye should be sown on newly cleared timberland and drained 
marshland, as it is more resistant than wheat to the acid condition 
of the soil which is likely to exist. In this respect it is similar to 
buckwheat. 

(3) Rye may be sown later in the fall than wheat. If the land 
cannot be prepared in time for wheat, owing to rush of work, 
seasonal conditions, or because some late-maturing crop is occupy- 
ing the land, rye may well be sown. Rye will germinate more 
quickly than wheat and at a lower temperature. It will germinate 
and grow with the temperature but a few degrees above freezing, 
when wheat would be practically at a standstill. It can be sown 
after buckwheat or late potatoes are removed, thus furnishing a 
winter cover and allowing a grain crop to be grown. Since it can be 
sown late, it distributes labour on farms where wheat also is grown, 
as the wheat can all be sown before rye sowing is begun. 

(4) Rye is attacked by fewer insects and diseases than wheat. 
The Hessian fly seldom injures it badly. The rye crop usually 
matures before rust becomes severe. 

(5) Rye produces a more profitable crop in some sections of the 
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country than wheat. ‘The five-year (1910-14) average estimated 
value per acre for rye is greater than for wheat in the States of 
South Carolina, Alabama, Texas, Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota. 

(6) Rye produces a straw more highly valued for bedding horses, 
stuffing horse collars, and for use as packing material and in paper- 
making than wheat. Where there is demand for the straw for such 
purposes, as, for instance, near the large cities in the North Atlantic 
States, and special precaution jis taken to preserve it, the straw may 
be more valuable than the grain. More straw per acre is produced 
on poor land by rye than by wheat. 

(7) Rye will endure more acid in the soil than wheat and can 
therefore be used where wheat would require liming. In such cases 
rye can be produced more cheaply. For instance, on the Volusia 
soils of northern Pennsylvania and southern New York, which are 
uniformly acid in reaction, being markedly in need of lime, rye is 
the leading winter grain crop. 

(8) Rye uses less nitrogen, pound for pound of crop produced, 
than wheat, the amount in rye being about four-fifths that in 
wheat. It can therefore be grown on poorer lands, can be produced 
with less fertilizer, and does not exhaust the supply of nitrogen so 
much as wheat. 

(9) Rye is generally a better crop for fall, winter, and spring 
pasture than wheat, as it makes a larger, earlier, and more upright 
growth than wheat. 

(10) For the reasons above cited, rye is generally better for a 
winter cover and green manure than wheat. In the South it can 
be sown in cotton at the time of the first or second picking or in 
standing corn, and it makes a good growth for plowing under in 
January in preparation for cotton or corn. In the North it can be 
sown in standing corn or after some other crop, and can be plowed 
under in May in preparation for corn or some other crop. 
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